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CHAPTER XIII. 


My love is full of noble pride, 
Nor can it e’er submit 

To let that fop Discretion ride 
In triumph over it. 

Iris the morning after that modest and re- 
tiring spirited wedding of Arch Saltoun’s that 
they become known to us personally for the first 
time. 

The earl has been engaged all the morning 
with agents and stewards and other supervisors 
of his vast estates. 

The countess has been revising and editing 
the list of guests who are to receive invitations 
for one of those grand balls and banquets for 
which, under her quiet, well-ordered régime 
Dalesineet has become famous. 

They meet at the luncheon-table, and Lady 
Ellerdale, after remarking upon her occupation 
of the morning, adds: 

*T have not had time to read a letter I’ve had 
from Lady Fitzslater, nor even to look in the 
papers for Mr. Saltoun’s marriage.” 

** By Jove !” 

The earl remembers now with neighbourly 
interest “‘that to be sure Saltoun was to have 
been married yesterday.” 

So forthwith they send to the library for the 
ne pers, and to her ladyship’s boudoir for her 


8 correspondence. 














[A RUSTIC WELCOME. ] 


The various journals are brought in, and his 
lordship reads the first column of the “Times” 
right through, and the births and deaths, in his 
anxiety to find out if Arch Saltoun’s marriage 
has not slipped up or down a few lines by mis- 
take. 

It is not there, and with redoubled zeal he 
turns to look for it in the local papers. It is not 
in any of them either. 

For the first time Lord Ellerdale begins to 
excite himself about his neighbour’s mar- 
riage. 

“This is a most extraordinary thing,” he 
begins, addressing her ladyship. ‘“ Something 
has put it off I suppose,” then he pulls up in 
his speech, and looks to see why it has received 
no response from her. She is absorbed in the 
contents of a letter. > 

“This is very odd about Saltoun,” he re- 
peats, and she replies, still going on reading : 

“« Odd’ is no word for it, Ellerdale ; poor un- 
fortunate, infatuated young man.” 

It does not grate harshly upon the ears of the 
greatest luminary in the county to hear the 
epithets ‘poor,’ ‘unfortunate’ and ‘infatuated’ 
applied to that lesser light over at Friars Court, 
who has so often successfully shone him (Lord 
Ellerdale) down in the sporting estimatiox of 
the county. 

Lord Ellerdale would be sincerely sorry if any 
dire calamity befel handsome, genial, thorough 
Arch Saltoun. 

But he does not ‘fairly greet’ now when he 
scent on the social wind that there is a “screw 
loose about this marriage.” 

If the faintest hint of there being any need to 





expend pity and toleration upon Arch on account 
ofa money matter had been breathed Lord 








Ellerdale would have taken quite’ a different 
tone. 

But as it isa woman, this rock upon which 
Arch appears to have struck, Lord Ellerdale 
feels that he may take a liberal view of the 
calamity. 

“Has Saltoun fallen a prey to a pretty 
pauper, or a played-out adventuress ?” he asks, 
and the tone in which he names either possible 
alternative is a very lenient one. So lenient 
that her ladyship pauses in her reading of the 
“ thrilling tale,” and leveling a pair of emotion- 
less blue eyes at him, says: 

‘Pray do not speak lightly of such possibili- 
ties. Iam afraid Mr. Saltoun has made a 
terrible mistake. Lady Fitzslater says that 
quite by accident slie discovered that there was 
a sort of marriage service gone through yester- 
day in quite—let me see what she says—* quite 
a surreptitious way,” she goeson. “I can ex 
tract nothing from Florence (who is evidently 
sensitively conscious that there -is something 
wrong about the lady beyond this, that she is a 
Mrs. Cardigan, the widow of a certain Captain 
Cardigan, regiment unknown. It happens that 
I have a friend with me, who identifies this 
Mrs. Cardigan as the heroine of a most dis- 
graceful scandal which convulsed Dublin 
society when she (my friend) was there some 
time ago. There seems to be no doubt 
but that she is a woman of no birth, 
no position, and ‘no character. The only 
friend on her side present at the luckless 
ceremony, gone through in a hole-and-corner 
fashion (his morning, was an actress who 
calls herself Miss Gascoigne. I write and tell 
you all this ‘in order that you and Lord Eller- 
dale, as old friends of the Saltowns, may do all 
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over fi h that wry already weakened Arch’s 
life-long love for herself His 
letters to her during his pa have been 
few, curt, and unsatisfactory. And that they 
have been these things at the instigation of the 
inscrutable syren who has lured him to forget 
everything that it behoves him to remember, is 
Mrs. Dumorest’s firm conviction. 

There is little pleasure to the popular artist’s 
wife in her own married position this season, 
although three of her husband’s pictures are 
hung on the line, and he is one of the lions of 
the season. 

All the gloss is off the story of the j 
Florence Dumor y reason of this, 
which her has made, and about 
she can tell society nothing. 

Absolutely nothing beyond the fact t! 
lady is itiful, exceedingly clever 
winning ! 

These 
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points in her favour which mus 
stice be conceded, for they are on the 
surface ll in the view of all men. 

Mrs. Dumorest is essentially a just woman, 
but she does revolt in spirit against having to 
concede thes: > points s. as she sees how they tell 
up in the score which is being made in favour 
of Gladys. 

Meanwhile down at Friars Court and Hessel 
ton, the village which lies im straggling lines of 
undulating beauty between the * xs. place 
and Dalesmeet, pastoral pleasu-es: are rampant 
on the happy occasion. 

The most stalwart members of atventhusiastic 
tenantry prove that the spirit of the: serfiis not 
exorcised from the land by taking out the 
horses and themselves drawing the happy pair 
home. 

The servile tribute is especially designed to 
touch the lady, and the lady, genuine for once, 
shows plainly in her passionately expressive 
face how repulsive the exhibition. of servility is 
to her feelings. 

Itis in vain that Arch, looking pained and 
anxious, implores 
Hesselton High Street, to “smile and bow. She 
will not do it. 

“Tam a woman, not a puppet ina pageant,” 
she says, “‘and I will not smileand bow over the 
degradation of oy fellow-creatures ; ifi they ca: 
voluntarily forget that they aremen, why shoul 
I smile and ter m into a remembrance cf 
the fact.” 
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; from this mood and becomes the 
heart’s delight of everyone as soon as they enter 
the Friars Court grounds. 

For there rows of cleanly-clad, little villae 
school-childven are waiting for her, waving 

: flowers in her path. 
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With Vengeance by her side, and the school- 
children—who through much tribulation, con- 
sisting of boiling and. harrowing, have attained 
a pitch of cleanliness that is as perplexingly 
pleasant to themselves as it is astounding tothe 
lookers on—pattering after her, Gladys" makes 


| her way to her new home. 


her, as they pass through | 
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The mastiff, Vengeance, has been unadvisedly 
let loose, and curiosity having led him to the 
spot wher¢ greatest confusion is reigning, 
affection teaches him to single out his mistress 

$ 
from the crowd. 

In a moment he has 
through the ranks of th. 
the independent British 
selton. 

He softly 


eacn, 


his lumbering way 
voted tenantry, and 
tradesmen of Hes- 


ocks down a child or two in his 
affectionately reck’e:s course, but as he reaches 
his mistress’s side, and slobbers a welcome over 
her caressing hand, the people forgive her dis- 
regard of the devotion of the human team, and 
her inattention to themselves, as they see how 


| the dog loves her. 


1 from Heaven, is a weird-faced | 


There is something womanly and sympathetic 
in her bearing to the children and the dog that 
wins her almost universal suffrage. 

Yet, as they mark how the “Squire” comes 
along, near her, but not “with” her entirely, 
more than one rugged prayer is put up from 
those who have known him from his little 
childhood, that “good may come of it—after 
all |” 

In very truth Arch Saltoun is going through 
the fiery ordeal to-day. 

He has come—while in that fo Ws 7 
the honeymoon—to have something 
understanding of the fitful, fantastic di 
with which he has to deal in Gladys. 

To something like an understanding of it, 
but very far still from anything like a full 
one. 

That at any given moment she may say or do 
the most unlooked-for thing, is a fact that he 
has contemplated so frequently and closely that 
he is, in a measure, resigned to it. 

But he has yet to learn that no question of 
expediency ever obtains a moment’s considera- 
tion from her, and therefore to-day h@ is un- 
wary, unwise, and short-sighted in his policy to 
the last degree, in saying to her: 

«The impression you make on them to-day 
will be the lasting one, Gladys; try and 
make them all like you, for my sake, my 
darling.” 

He has:said this to her before the able-bodied 
and well-meaning zealots in the Saltoun cause 
have turned themselves into beasts of burden in 
order to do: her honour. 

And she has laughed at him for so pleading, 


paradise, 
Mike an 
sposition 


telling him im her scornful candour that she has 


no desire topmake a good first impression on 


“They are strangers to me, and I have 
nothing to gain in making them like me,” she 
says. wee You have shown yourself willing to 
take me as Lam, Arch, surely your servants and 
dependents may do the same thing.” 

Altogether, the “coming home,” for which 
such loyal preparations have been made in Hes- 
selton, is a flat failure. 

As Gladys is out of it, the enthusiastic ones 
who had yoked themselves to her chariot feel 
that the position in which they have placed 
themselves is as ridiculously futile and con- 
temptible as can well be. 

Accordingly they detach themselves from the 
pole, and the carriage is left just inside the 
waiting for the horses to come up 
and take it along in a legitimate manner. 

Unquestionably it is a flat failure, but, 
not my fault that a wet blanket has 
thrown over all things,” -Gladys says, smil 
serenely back into Arch’s face as she catches a 
reproachful side-glance from him. ‘The day 
for the display of these feudal follies is over 
long ago; if 1 had been allowed to drive home 
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have gathered themselves together out of 
curiosity to see me;as it is they have made 
Ives look silly, and in addition they have 
ted me horribly by not trotting together in 
time. But I am pleased with the children, Arch, 
and I’m delighted to see my dog.” 
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she looks at the distance that st i 
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lca of arriving tired, and a trifle sunburnt, 
when I ought to have gone in fresh and cool. 
It's all the fault of that spirit of servility which 
obtains among the lower orders. If they had 
been content te. welcome me like men I would 
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is, I’m out of gear, Kock, and it’s useless for you But in the case of Mrs. Saltoun curiosity | children, and has altogether manifested h« 
" overcomes caution speedily, as soon in fact as | to him as one of the most beautiful and kind- 


t tempt to get a favourable opinion from me 
to- day. ~ 

Ww hat a coming home for him! His bride ina 
bad temper, and not scrupling to show it to the 
crowd of friends of all classes who have as- 
sembled to do her honour. 

«The squire has the saddest look on his face 

it I’ve seen there since the day his father was 

; uried,’*one of the oldest tenants on the estate 
says to his wife as they drive home after the 
triumphal re ception in a high-wheeled gig 
th +h roads that are bordered with hedges 
wri ed w ith wild briony and honeysuckle. 
me looks as if she thoucht enough of 
herself,” the wife rej 


‘o att 

















ho was-a lady bred and 


the squire’s mother, 
1 
aight 


born, as ever ; 

“This one looks ‘bred’ enough,” the hus- 
band rejoins, with the usual generosity of men 
to a pretty woma 

* Ah! but ev 

doesn’t know 1 
about her, and you see his 
Wlorence that was, is age here 
her.” 
Then they go on to discuss and argue about 
1e reason W hy he could not have been contented 
to have wedded one of the many pretty young 
country ladies who have been assigned to him 
from time to time. 

Failing to agree as to a sufficient cause for his 
not having done so, they finally quarrel, and 
being in a bad mood Mrs. Mason circulates the 
worst possibl e impression of the bride among 
the friends whom she has invited to supper in 
nonour of the happy oceasi mn. 

So already , Glady s’ uncontrollable temper and 
defiant capriciousness have made her enemies 
in the ranks of those among whom her lot is 
cast. 

3ut one sees her for the first time this day on 
whom she makes a very different impression. 
Lord Ellerdale happens to be riding on one of 
his eurvetting historical-looking horses alone 
the road as the wedding party pass on. 

To him there is sucha charm in the half- 
frowning, half-smiling face as he has never 
seen in woman’s face before, and such beauty in 
er grace ful, gloriously rounded figure as would 
ke up for a want if there were one in the 
10 vely face. 

Lady Ellerdale has in the course of her after- 
noon drive caught sight of the newly-wedded 

air also. 

But her view has been less satisfactory— 
1aving been a back one merely of Mrs. Saltoun’s 
Reubens hat. 

The Ellerdales dine out this day, and the way 
is long which they have to traverse between 
Dalesmeet and dinner. 

Nevertheless Lord Ellerdale says nothing of 
the ons subject that is engrossing his mind, 
namely the haunting beauty of his neighbour’s 
wife. He does not even expatiate upon it, when 
Lady Ellerdale says: 

“The Saltouns came home to-day. I just 
caught sightof them as I came through Hessel- 
ton. I wonder what she is like? I feel rather 
curious to see her, don’t you?” 

** We shall see her quite soon enough, that 
is if you mean to show t that seandal-loving old 
La ady "Ritz that you’re not going to be ruled by 
hor,” he says, carelessly, and then the subject 
ar ‘Ds. 

But after, dinner when the men are alone, 
Saltoun’s marriage is spoken about, and Lord 
Ellerdale says: 

** By Jove, all London will be raving about his 
wife when she’s presented. There’s not a 
woman in town can hold a candle to her.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Curst be the man, the meanest-wretch in life, 

The crouching vassal of 2 tyrant wife 

Who has no will but by her high permission, 

Who has not sixpence but in her possession. 

“Caution marks the guarded way” that, 

leads to unknown new-comers in the Hesselton 
neighbourhood quite as strongly as in most 
other rural districts. 


3; “quite different to | 








people remember that “it is no business of 
theirs what Mrs. Saltoun may have becn or 
done,” and they remember this as soon as the 
Countess of Ellerdale has called upon her. 

Families in which Arch Saltoun has visited 
freely during the years of his bachelorhood, 
and who have sighed in vain to effect an en 
trance into the ch ed circle of the count; 
people, are disposed to cackle a good deal, 
and erect their feathers angrily at first when 
they learn that the greatest among all the great 
cout nty ladies has lost no time in coming over to 
show all graceful honour to Mrs. *: 
Pursy, arrogant, apoplectic-looking little Cap- 
tain Letchford, B.N., a retired Naval Post Cap- 
tain, who, with his ‘wife and two daughters, 

ecupy Hesselton House, which is the property 
of Lord Ellerdale, nearly suffocates with the 

suppressed wrath he fee is when he learns that 
the countess has paid a compliment to Mrs 
Saltoun which she has never condescended to 
pay to the wife of her husband’s (self) impor- 
tant tenant. 

‘fhe unhappy little man has of faults a few— 
not the least “of which is his manly determina- 
tion to make the best of his wife and daughters 
to everyone-who will listen to his narration, 
whenever he is apart from them. 

When he is with them they area trifle too 
much for the patience even of the husband and 
father. 

But he does his best as the latter gallantly 
according to his lichts. 

It is currently reported in and around Hessel- 
ton that on one or two oc pene ions when he has 
been endeavouring to ‘settle’ his girls in the 
way they themselves say ‘the y “ought to be 
sotiled,” namely, with th ands and homes of 
their own,” which’ at least is a virtuous aspira- 
tion on their parts, he has offered to “ throw in 
the old woman too if that will nail the bar- 
e@ain,’” 

Up to the present moment the pone 
efforts have not been crowned with the suc 
the Misses Letchford undoubtedly deserve. “It 
is therefore no matter of surprise that the 
family indignation which has expended itself on 
his hapless head, should filter through into his 
stratum of Hesselton society, and that the 
bitterest things Mrs. Letchford and the girls 
are capable of saying, sho ould be poured forth 
like burning lava from the mouth of that fiery 
little voleano, the master of Letchford House. 

 T’ve treated that young fellow, Saltoun, like 
a son, sir, hanged if I haven’t,’ the irascible 

captain s says, purpling with rage, to Mr. Dent 
the well-known “doctor” of Hoses lton. 

Captain Letchford, as he speaks, recalls the 
bitter, sneering remarks about the erring Sal- 
toun and his bride with which his wife and 
daughters have enlivened his days since Arch’s 
marriage. 

It is a slight relief to the aggravated feelings 
of the naval hero to be able to ‘make Dent feel 

he matter a little.” 

For Dent attends the Friars Court household, 
and his only hope in connection with this recent 
marriage is that Mrs. Saltoun will be frequently 
indisposed, have a large family, and rely solely 
upon his professional services. 

“Having that warm feeling towards him, 
you must be delighted to find that he has 
ied such a charming lady,” Mr. Dent re- 
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He has just been calling at Friars Court, and, 
Q would have it, Vengeance, during th 
doctor’s visit, cuts his foot with a sharp pebble, 
and requires attention from everyone who is 
not too much alarmed even to have self-interest 
at heart, by his ominous growls. 

Mr. Dent has braved hydro yphobia, and fe 
up every salve and ointment his dispe 
tains. 

The result is that Vengeance 
out of pain, and Vengeance’ s 0 3 
grateful to the man who as given comfort to her 
dog. 
Accordingly she has beamed very softly and 
brightly upon Mr. Dent; has inquired about 
his family ; and sent a casket of bon-bons to his 
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hearted of His creatures. 
She is enthusia tie in hi praises to Arch when 
the latter comes in, telling him, wii Swi 
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look in her eyes t ‘ \ 

A Dent shall be the only d ) vho si 1 
ever comme near her under any circrmstances 
“You should have seen him with Venceane 4 
Arch. Poor Vengeance er | lest 
and Mr. Dent seemed to feel didn’t an 
biting! He touched the dog as t rly as if 
he were to have had a fifty euinea, fee for his 
pains. Any other doctor would have said he 
wasn’t a vet., and have lef y poor Ver nee 
to the mercy of your ix ‘ 

Arch listens to her with ion, and 
heaves a sigh of relief. 

At least one of his old friends, Den } 
powdered him in his infancy, and seen to all his 
sprains and dislocations between then and now, 
has established himself in the Loi f 
this variable Venus, this queen of chame- 
leons. 

* Dent will put them all straiglt in the vil- 
lage about her,” he tells himself. “'They’ll 
soon understand that it was only the fatigue 
was too much for her that day we came home, 


and that she does mean being friendly all 
round.” 








W natever Mrs. Saltoun does mean, this much 
is certain, that Mr. Dent is disposed: to thin! 
that she means everything ti mducive to 
his welfare with relation t rs : 

lis Captain Letchford that > latter 

o be deli ehted th Mr. Saltoun J 
mar l sucha charming lady,’ in a tone that 
convinces the yee father that the sup- 
planter of his beloved ughter ] 1e firm 
ally at least in tke professional ranks at Hes- 


selton. 
“Tam glad to hear 
says, manfully stru; 








an apo} lectic fit an nd die, lexyvins 79a 

childr n worse off tha n they are at pre- 
sent. “It is something t to hear when a man 
has made a marriage “of that sort that the 





woman he has married i is at least pleasine. I 
think t shall allow my wife to call.’ 
He says this anx ciously hoping that the doctor 
will s y ch evily. “ By all means,” instead of 
which Mr. Dent merely sax 











““My wife, of course, will leave it Mrs. 
Saltoun to make the first advances. all I 
meet you to-night at Galston’s? Heha dd 
me to @o in and take a hand at whist and ky 


” 


@ pipe. 
“Yes, yes,” Captain Letcl 1 replies, un- 
able to detach his mind from the bi ts 
“and then we'll talk it over; if the « 
cognises her I suppose we must.” 
ac think we safely may,” D 


and then the two men part, and Capta ne 
ford goes 7 me to his crown of glory aad his 
olive-branch 

To all out ing iti mo - 





able home. 
The house is spacious, w i 
warmed, and furnished with cverythi 














vt can 
further the comfort its inmates fr et 
to basement. 

A trellis-work verandah, supported by rustie 
pillars wreathed with roses andclemat Lany 
kinds, runs round two sides he h 

The drawing-room window this 
verandah are open, and as © : rd 
waddles up the wrt and rather s ive he 
hears his daughters ave the t 
soprano and the hoarses ito were 
ever bestowed upon two women 

hat they “would that they two 
ing.” 
* Would to heaven they were! Poor girls! 


, as he 





I irls the poor old 
wipes his boots, and brushes t 

eve erything into its.proper place as the partner 
of his joys and expenses has enjoined him to do 
on entering the house. “'They’re always telling 
me that I don’t give them ‘proper chan ces? 
but what’s a poor old fellow like me todo? I 
can’t fight all the men who won’t fall in love 
with them.” 
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, and puts 
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He is met on the first landing, just as 
he is sneaking into his dressing-room, by his 
wife. 

«“ Have you heard anything fresh ?” sheasks, 
winkling eyes, and a sort of ferocious in- 
tiveness floating over her face and her de- 








»he can reply to her she adds: 
‘The countess having called on Mrs. Saltoun 
has opened the gates for other people with easy 








donsciences to enter in ; but I certainly shall not 
countenance her till f am better satisfied than I 
am at present whether or not she is fit to asso- 
eiate with my girls. Have you heard anything 
more about her? or have you been wasting your 
time Galston’s drinking more brandy-and- 
water than is good for you, Captain Letchford, 
and throwing away by your drunken improvi- 
dence every opportunity that Nature and Pro- 
vidence make for your family ?” 

Mrs. Letchford is a flat-formed, inquisitive- 
nosed, eager-eyed woman, with a rapid utter- 
ance, and th rT putation of having been “ pretty 
in her . 

y in her youth! hang it, sir, ‘she was 
beautiful in her youth,” Captain Letchford is 
in t hit of asserting when he is away from 


had the foot ofa fairy, and the waist 

* Swift Camilla scouring the plain,’ 

it sort of thing was nothing tomy wife 

ss of foot when she came out at 

nent House—a—some yearsago. Mrs. 

d had undisputed beauty and brains 

compelled the best men among us to 

inferiority; and by Jove, sir, her gifts 
nded to her daughters.” 

e captain wont to talk in his hours of 

ifuttered conviviality about that skele- 

is who keeps him in order at Hesselton 


vays ready to become mendacious in 
‘s, hoping that his having done so will 





- round to her,” and please her, and in- 
duce her to let him alone when he returns to 
his happy home. 

But these sops that he throws rarely assuage 
his C rus, who practically avows that “idle 
words spoken by their father when the wine is 
ta and » wit out will never get Amelia and 
Ciautia comfortably settled in homes of their 
own.” 

“Tf you'll only let me dress, my dears,” he 


says, humbly, on the present occasion, “I will 
tell you at dinner what I have been doing; for 
one thing I have seen Dent, and Dent speaks 
very highly indeed of Mrs. Saltoun; from what 


Dent says in fact, I should think that we need 
have no hesitation in allowing the girls to visit 
her.” 

“Dent, indeed!’ Mrs. Letehford says, with 
ineffable scorn. “ Dent! Iam not going to be 


guided and directed in my choice of acquaint- 
ances bya mere country apothecary; we are 





mere creatures of habit, am quite aware of 
that, Captain Letchford; but Iam thankful to 
say I have not fallen into your habit yet of 
allowing myself to be led blindfold by the nose, 
wherever my inferiors choose to lead me.” 


pne ec 


oses his dressing-room door with a bang 


as she brings her exordium to an end, and Cap- 
Letehford as he tremulously carries on the 
du‘ie is toilet, marvels in awe and admira- 
tion soaring spirit of the wife of his 
bosom daughter of a long line of highly 
respectable but unambitious naval outfitters. 

“Gad! sir,” he says, presumably addressing 
himself, “‘she might have been born a lady to 
hear her talk about ‘country apothecaries.’ 
That's a clever woman, sir; sharp as the point 
of a nu ; our girls ought to do well in the 
world with such a mother to look after their 
interesis.’ 

He works himself round into a state of almost 
abject niration for her, and sits down to his 
comforixbly appointed table presently, quite 


convineed that she is thoroughly justified in 


holding and expressing the rather stiff views 
she dos hold and express about himself, Mrs. 
Saltoun, Lent, and indeed the majority of 
people. 


Captain Letchford invariably feels well pleased 


with his wife when the dinner hour comes 
round. 

Thrifty and vigilant, unceasing in super- 
vision, and intolerant to anything resembling 
waste, it must be conceded to Mrs. Letchford 
that she is a very queen of good managers. 

Her made dishes are not composed of fos- 
silised food from Australia, nor do her soups taste 
of the tins in which they have been over-long 
entombed. 

While as for her stews and hashes and gravies, 
Captain Letchford feels nobly confident that 
the cook would not live for an hour who sent 
one of these compounds to table with a particle 
of grease floating about it. 

It is therefore with a glance of deprecating 
gratitude that he takes his seat at the table this 
day and faces his still irate wife. 

} If she would only smile and let him enjoy 
this velvetty paradise soup undisturbed by 
doubts of her serenity ! 

As she does not seem disposed to do so, but 
snappishly refuses the soup herself, he turns 
timidly to his daughters. 

«‘T heard you practising your pretty new duet, 
my dears, as I came home. Very pretty it is, 
and very prettily you sang it too.” 

And Captain Letchford weakly hums a bar of 
* Oh, that we two were maying,” very much out 
of tune. 

“ That’s not it a bit, pa,’ Amelia, the eldest 
girl exclaims, shortly. ‘“ Practising, indeed ! 
I’m sure I wonder we have the heart to practise 
or do anything else in Hesselton, where we 
never see a soul from week’s end to week’s 
end.” 

*T always felt the injustice of burying young 
girls in a place like this, and it was quite against 
my will that weevercame,” Mrs. Letchford puts 
in with venomous despondency. ‘And the few 
people we ought to have cultivated for your 
sakes, your father has chosen to neglect in order 
that he may go among a low, smoking and 
drinking set, who flatter him for what they may 
get out of him.” 

Captain Letchford winces, and the flavour 
fades from the salmon and its accompanying 
sauce. 

If only she would let him enjoy the excellent 
dinner she has provided, how he would still 
adore that bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh 
opposite him ! 

He is almost goaded into speech by her re- 
marks as to his having neglected people whom 
it behoved him to know. 

* Could I drag the Countess of Ellerdale here 
by the hair of her head, or force Arch Saltoun 
into wedlock with one of my daughters at the 
point of the sword?” he feels inclined to 
say. 

But he checks his inclination, and goes on 
with his dinner in silence, if not in peace. 

“Lady Fitzslater is going to give a lawn 
party as soon as the weather is a little more 
settled, and when she does, and Mr. Saltoun 
finds that all his old friends are there, and that 
he and his wife are left out, he’ll understand 
that he hasn’t done such a very grand thing in 
marrying nobedy knows who!’ Amelia says, 
viciously. 

“T believe her ladyship has been planning 
this lawn-party for two years,’ Captain Letch- 
ford says, with hypocritical solemnity; “ the 
weather is a long time settling itself svfficiently 
for her to give it.” 

« She is a mean old thing,” Claudia put in un- 
expectedly, backing up her father. ‘I believe 
it’s just she and no one else has male all the 
mischief about Mrs. Saltoun.” 

The fact is Claudia begins to realise that it 
will be a futile thing on their parts to relinquish 
allthe social joys Friars Court may yet offer, 
because the crowning glory of gaining the hand 
of the master of Friars Court has been denied 
to either of them. 

This young lady’s motto is, “Take the goods 
the gods give, and be thankful.” 

Young, lovely, pleasure-loving Mrs. Saltoun 
is far more likely to make existence in Hessel- 
ton agreeable to them for the remainder of 
| their term of sojourn here, than old, ugly, spite- 
ful, mean, world-weary Lady Fitzslater. 








—~ 


The time for bemoaning and resenting the loss 
of a man who had never made love to them, is 
past, the sensible and practical girl feels. 

And she really wishes that “mamma” would 
not so openly continue to resent that about 
which in strict justice no resentment ought to 
be felt. 

So, in accordance with her lights, she casts 
off all allegiance to Lady Fitzslater, whom the 
whole Letchford family have assiduously courted 
for the last two years, and goes over to the 
enemy’s side without hesitation. 


(To be Continued.) 





MUSIC OF AUTUMN. 


Sortuy the breezes of Autumn, 
Laden with richest perfume, 
Bring to our ears sweetest music— 
Fragrants of many a tune; 
Coming from valley and hillside ; 
Rippling from river and rill ; 
Rustling in woodland and forest ; 
Sweet and melodious still. 


Mellow the sunshine and golden 
Fragrant the breath of the day: 
Kingly, the hills in their grandeur, 
Lift their wild heights far away. 
Tender and low is the music, 
Coming from woodland plain ; 
Sadly we listen and wonder 
Why summer must leave us again. 








Birch-trees in livery golden, 

Fling their gay robes high in air, 
Sad leaves for ever are falling ; 

The Earth, too, is sombre and bare. 
Skies, bending low in their pity, 

Weep o’er the graves of the dead ; 
The wind, a low requiem is chanting, 

To the memory of joys that are fled. 


Autumn! sad Autumn! [I love thee, 
Through telling of death and decay, 
You bring to my heart tender memories 
Of many a happier day. 
When hearts, strong with love and 
emotion, 
In unison beat with my own, 
While listening to Autumn’s low music, 
When summer’s gay sunshine had 
flown. L. M. M. N. 








EMPLOYMENT. 


Hatr the people of the world are idle for 
want of some overseeing eye to set them to work. 
The advice which Haydon gave to the erratic 
poet Keats, to settle down to some definite pur- 
pose, needs to be given to almost one half of 
mankind. There are but very few persons but 
would find themselves tolerably well off if they 
would take hold of any one of a hundred pur- 
suits and stick to it. Industry and economy 
will make a most wonderful change in many 
households. 





MIDDLE AGE. 


As we glide into middle life the vague dreams 
with which we start outgrow into earnest reali- 
ties, and we find that as youth wanes the enthu- 
siasm with which we entered upon new pursuits, 
the buoyancy of feeling that kept up our faith 
and hope in earlier years, grows less as disap- 
pointments, failures of our plans, anxieties and 
crosses that make up the average sum of daily 
existence, become also our portion, to bear with 
philosophy, or with fretful impatience, as we 
school ourselves. 

Youth has hope, courage, faith to do and 
brave all things; middle age sees the earnest- 
ness of life and buckles on the armour of work, 
for, hearing the “still, sad music of humanity,” 
he knows it is the call for his broad sympathy 
and unceasing purpose ; but he may make some- 
thing grand, beautiful and sweet out of the days 
that are given him. 
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THE 
WHISPERS OF NORMAN 
CHASE. 


—_—->-———- 


CHAPTER IV. 


Oh! two such silver currents! Kixe Joux. 


THERE was some perplexity for Evelyn in this 
double request. 

She blamed herself a few moments after- 
wards for not having at once mentioned the 
promise she had given—surely it was a trifling 
one—to her father’s friend, Mr. Mainwaring. 
To do so now might be attributing importance 
to an incident hardly worth thinking about. 
Still, the manner of both had been earnest, 
and slightly unintelligible. 

Miss Hedley would wear both of the jewels; 
might be ever so little out of taste, but then, 
‘who would dare to be her critic? 

That would get over the awkwardness, she 
thought, or rather tried to think, for, in spite of 
her clear cOmmon-sense and freedom from ro- 
mantic folly, Evelyn could not help fancying, 
accustomed as she had been for some time past, 
to live,as she phrased it, in the midst of a 
puzzle, that some story, or part of a story, 
might be told by the Two Lockets, a story in 
which, of course, she must be concerned. 

«What does it all mean?” she mused, when 
once more alone in her dainty chamber. “ Are 
they treating me like a child, and trying to 
make me feel as if lost in a Rosomond Bower ? 
T’ll not be made foolish.” 

And upon this heroic resolve Miss Evelyn 
Hedley patted the warm white velvet rug with 
a foot that deserved the famous Arab flattery: 
“ Water would flow under it.” 

Sir Norman had not boasted. The entertain- 
ment he gave on that warm purple night, 
freshened ever ana anon by chills from the forest, 








(THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKETS. ] 


to half the county had not been equalled within 
the recollection of living men, whether the 
antique Knight of Cavalier Castle, who was re- 
puted insane, and wore Stuart lace collars, or the 
superannuated herdsman who hobbled with bent 
back from the villaye alehouse to his nook at 
the farmhouse, muttering : 

«'T’ Chase is like unself, a tune again; but 
it’s not the old people. Not the old people. 
They went away with Squire Rupert.” 

There was no gloom over the Chase on that 
night in which the summer mingled with the 
autumn. 

For at the end of every glade huge coloured 
fires threw fantastic darts of light among the 
whispering trees. 

Lanterns glimmered in the recesses of the 
woodland. 

A double line of torches illuminated the grand 
avenue from the park gates to the portals of the 
mansion, and the whirl of wheels was incessant 
hour after hour, while the whole front of the 
ancient structure blazed with light, and the air 
was mellow with music. 

Within the picture was as though an enchant- 
ment had been wrought beneath the roof of 
that long-deserted mansion. 

Not a trace of its grim character—at any rate 
in the reception-rooms above and below—re- 
mained visible. 

The hall itself was gay with frivolous 
adornments which mocked the empty figures of 
mail; the great sweeping double staircase, lit 
by crystal globes or gilded standards, the 
mighty dome of glass with its single lamp, like 
a sun in semi-darkness, glowed with a golden 
effulgence. 

The bloom, the scent of flowers, was every- 
where. 

And everywhere was the brightness of beauty, 
the rapture of youth, the happiness that comes 
of to-day, and thinks no evil of to-morrow. 

What need to describe the loveliness then and 
there gathered as ina galaxy of delight ? 

It is no national prejudice, but a truth, that 
not Paris, not St. Petersburg, not Vienna, 



















with all their pretension—another word in their 
languages for envy—can approach in charm 
the aspect of such an assemblage, at such a 
time. 

When Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

Some of Evelyn’s young friends had pleaded 
for a Fancy Ball. 

It was not to be heard of. Yet was not this 
a Fancy Ball? 

Is not every ballin which the girlish taste 
has its own sweet will, a Fancy Ball inthe most 
wayward sense of the term, only not studied 
from costume books, but with choices, artless or 
elaborate, as the case may be, from the portfolios 
of daily-changing fashion. 

Let the harvest moon brighten and fade upon 
these splendours, it may yet look upon a more 
radiant and yet a sadder scene before the cur- 
tains of the dawn arise. 

Need they be described? The dowagers in 
turbans, the daughters in maiden array, the 
belles of many seasons, and the frightened 
flowers of the new flock clinging timidly to the 
protection of their chaperons! 

Need they be told of the faces, flirtations, and 
looks askance ? 

Who wants an introduction to that uncomfort- 
able peer, who wanders about, thinking his 
greatness unappreciated, or that wandering 
baronet of many acres, who wishes himself at 
home, even at the risk of encountering his wife 
or those epaulleted officers—all officers at grand 
balls, be it noted, are not Guardsmen, or how 
should we be off for soldiers? or the plain 
clothes’ brigade, miserably intent upon being 
easy, until the lady of Norman Chase appears, 
and all is light, life, and gladness, for even tho 
highest-bred people are apt to feel constrained 
when thus suddenly brought together in unusual 
numbers under a roof whose associations, to say 
the least, are not quite familiar to them all. 

Yes, it was the Lady of Norman Chase. Not 
the desperate young damsel of Emmerich school, 
wooed and won by that gallant Englishman, 
who, with all his German masquerading, was of 
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nd, Enclish to his inm nerve; not the | 
incipient ch ine who looked up so wonderingly 


they drove through 


half- 


ace i 


re, not the half-amused, 





who had been perplexed by the | 


nger’s madness or eccentricity, or whatever | 
she might choose to consider it; not even that 
love-dreamer, nor that seer of good sichts and 
listener to strange sounds, who had played with 





























| which. this 


morning breeze, and made two innocent pro- 
mises in one; ‘but the Nor 1 Chase, 
C hatically he sole d siress of 
rman Hedley, tl La richt to | 
Cc nda pe obeye . 
father, taking her hand, led her towards 
‘ f his guests, pride and love over-mas- | 
tere am nt by her apparent act of dis- 
ot 

“Wi he locket I gave you ?” he asked 
in a low an mewhat irritable whisper 

se] he papa. I am wearing it,” she 
answer oil e to the bright amulet of af- 
f on adorning her Grecian throat. 

of them!’ he said. “It is not in good 
tast velyn.” 

an hour elapsed and the enjoyment was 
hich and bright at Norman Chas 

n was stopped for a moment, after quit- 
tir ice, by Mr. Mainwaring. 

‘You are wearing two lockets,” he said. “Of 
all nights of the year—of all nights in your 
life, you should have worn only one.” 

“Then tell me what i ns ?” she replied, 
so impetuously that a few well-bred stares were 
levelled at her ; but Mr. Mainwaring had dis- 


appeared in the throng, and a new-comer drew 
off Evelyn’s attention. 

This was Augusta Fairleich 
whole « and the worl 
county, had hea 





of whom 
ar beyond 








l, however, far more than any individual 
of character, that rendered her an 
object of curions interest. 

An orphan, young, brilliantly beautiful 
charming in all the graces of manner, though 
slightly spoiled by the indulgence of an eccentric 
uncle, she found herself at seventeen heiress of 


at nutes 


a great fortune, without guardian, trustee, rela- 


tive of any kind with the power of controlling 
her, sole mistress of herself and her half mil- 
lion of vy, end free to build another Font- 
hill Abbey with it, or squander it upon the cul- 
tivation of Black Tulips, or a search after the 
Philosopher’s Stone, precisely as she pleased. 
terms of her uncle’s will were explicit. 
ugusta Fairleigh was to be treated as 
of full age, on and after her seventeenth birth- 
day. 


No fatherly Li 








rd Chamberlain sat in his pri- 


vate room to ulate her allowances, no firm of 
grey-headed solicitors interfered with her caprice, 
no hanker could refuse to honour her cheque, 
even if drawn in payment for a white elephant 
or a white cat; above all, no expectant rela- 
tions were there to meddle with the manage- 


ment of the estate, which only a Judgment in 
Lunacy could take out of her hands. 
And Augusta Fairleigh, wilful as lovely, way- 









ward as fascinating, was no simpleton. 
Only, she reflected: r 
“My poor uncle thought he was giving the 
world a terrible warning acainst the folly of 
allowing young girls to have their own way 
when he left me these riches. I will prove that 


a young girl can be generous and independent 
and fanciful if she chooses, without being an 
idiot.” 

Augusta Fairleigh was the choicest friend, 
though no long acquaintance had existed be- 
ween them, of Evelyn Hedley. 

Evelyn told her the story of the lockets. 

«They are trying to mystify you,” said the 
straightforward girl. “But who is this Mr. 
Mainwaring f” 

« An enigma,” was the answer. 

** Have you examined the second jewel as you 
did the first ?” 

No, Evelyn had not. The whisperers retreated 
into an orange-scented, fountain-cooled, alcove 
and the scrutiny was made forthwith. This 


















a Ae 
| know him; buth 


also result 
howev er: 
« Por Evelyn . 
Mr. Mainwaring was 
now approached, and sai 
Evelyn: 


” 





standing near. He 
l, in low tone, to 
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“From this time your heart will be full} 
of doubts, which I would gladly have spared 





1er mind to ask him once more 
was he to her, and what was 
he should thus stand in her 
} it ; beckoning in his finger 
uti a warning in his voice at every turn? But | 
i d away, and Augusta Fair- | 
Licht by saving : 
has come back from Germany. I 
mean young Leaholme; I forgot you did not 
ys he met you at Emmerich. 
re, he tells me.” 
The easy, familiar, self-assured manner with | 
was said somew! surprised the | 
young heiress of Norman Chase. 

But bending over her flowers that might at | 
this moment have borrowed bloom from her 
face, she only replied: 

‘* His father and—mine”—a pause suggested 
by the strange language of the li 
friends, I’believe.”’ 

Then the festivities went 
clashed, the dancers eddied in radiant circles 
beneath the roofs, lustrous with ¢o!d and light, 
and Sir Norman’s pride was complete when, as 
the doors closed upon the last of his guests, he 
imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of his fair 
child, saying : 

“ Eveyn, Lam prouder than ever. You have 
gladdened me to the heart to-night. I wish 
there were not a single one of your wishes that 
I could not adopt as a wish of my own also. Go 
to rest now, dearést, you are tired.” 

Yes, Evelyn was tired, and eager to be alone. 
But it was not all weariness that weighed her 
down as she laid aside her robes, and stood 
dreaming before the mirror, without. this time, 
noticing the pale, passionate, half proud, half 
tender face it reflected. 

For another face, forbidden to her sight, was 
present, and—-was there a dawn of jealousy in 
the thought P—another had been speaking to 
her of Herbert Leaholme, whoagain had spoken 
of her, perhaps only among the passing remini- 
scences of his exile, as no doubt a young lady—— 
a school-girl—whose acquaintance he had made 
at Emmerich. The idea nettled her youthful 
self-consciousness in the extreme, and 

But a cry of fear, a cry of agony, a ery as if 
torn from the depths of some living _heart in 
mortal torture, cleaved, as it seemed, through 
every wall, roof, floor and window of the man- 
sion, pierced the darkness without, drove away 
all shadow, extinguished all light in an instant, 
in the mind of the startled girl; and then} 
silence, equally sudden, even more fearful, fell | 
through the gloom, bringing with it a fear with- 
out a form, a horror without a name. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ave no tongue, will speak. 
HAMLET. 


Murder, though it ! 


Norman CHASE was now, assuredly, no place 
of whispers. ‘Terror and tumult raised their 
frantic voices in echo to that fearful ery from 
end to end of the immense mansion. 

For the fierce shriek, half of fury, half of 
despair, had broken equally upon the dreams or 
the meditations of all, without* exception, who | 
were, that night, beneath Sir Norman’s roof. 
It reached Sir Norman himself, and he was 
among the first to be seen hurrying, as if, it 
seemed, he knew not whither, in answer to that ' 
appeal of almost unearthly anguish. 

lt reached Mathew Drake in his seclusion far 
at the end of the eastern wing, overlooking the 
still, black pool, formerly called a lake, which 
the wayfarers from Chasefield avoided. 

It reached, as we have seen, Evelyn in her | 
chamber, while she was wilfully — perhaps | 
wantonly—mingling some bitter with her love’s | 
yourg hope; and it brought the entire house- 





ed in an inscription, in plain English, | hold, in various aspects of dre=d 


horror, and 
x-place—as 
the central 






bewilderment, to the great lan 
big as a frigate’s deck, beneath 
dome. 

“Where did it come from?” asked forty 
voices, shouting like one. 

**From the baronet’s room !”’ 

“From Mr, Mainwaring’s !” 

* From Miss Evelyn’s!” 

They might have been listening for the voice 
—not looking forthe presence—of the Ghost of 
Hamlet's father—*"Tis here! ’Tis there! “Tis 
gone !” 

At length Mr. Mathew Drake, who had kept 
himself ealmer than the rest, interposed a re- 
mark, which proved his supreme sacacity. 

“Of all the persons who retired to rest at 
night at Norman Chase,” he said, “‘ Mr. Main- 
waring alone is‘absent. Suppose some of us go 
to his room. Not all of you,” he cried, waving 
back a crowd of inferior servants, excited as 
much by feat aseuriosity. “Sir Norman, may 
Iacecompany you? Miss Hedley, I would noi 
advise your coming. It may be no scene for 
you.” 

The baronet, who shook as if a sudden a 
had seized him, followed, instead of taking 
lead. 

Evelyn, without s6 much as a look at her in- 
trusive counsellor, took her father’s arm, as if 
to steady his footsteps, which, indeed, were 
tottering, like those of an octogenarian. 

They reached Mr. Mainwaring’s apartment. 
The door stood wide open. Drake entered. The 
baronet and his daughter remained upon the 
threshold, as though prescient of something 
terrible to be told inamoment, yet daring 
almost hoping, not to know it. 

An instant, however, and all was inexorably 
known. Not for a moment more could the 
secret of that fell midnight cry be hidden. 

Henry Mainwaring lay dead upon the couch, 
assassinated “ betwixt a sleep anda sleep,” and 
his livid face betokened a bloodless, but a cruel, 
death, inflicted by treachery. 

For a rope, finely woven as whip-cord, stained 
with a scarlet dye, and strong as a steel chain, 
had been tightened in a triple coil around his 
neck, and though immediately loosened, left 
him dead beyond all doubt, beneath the roof of 
his chosen friend, and in presence of the young 
girl, towards whom, as it seemed, his heart had 
yearned, as towards a daughter. 

There is no necessity for picturing the as- 
tonishment, the consternation, the horror that 
prevailed all that night throughout Norman 
Chase. 

For repeating the innumerable, wild, contra- 
dictory conjectures. For summing up the thou- 
sand-and-one counsels gratituously offered, and 
either wholly unheeded or contemptuously put 
aside. For enumerating the distraction of orders 
issued, half of them being disobeyed. 

When, at last, a comparative calm settled 
down upon this scene of alarmed confusion, the 
baronet peremptorily sent Evelyn to her room, 
insisting, however, that. the good old house- 
keeper, as being less liable to nervous fears 
than the lady’s maid, should be her companion 
for the remainder of. the night. Evelyn was 
utterly silent, and walked away, as one in a 
dream. 

Then, Mathew Drake, who was among the 
earliest to recover himself, suggested a search 
of the entire mansion, besides a strict examina- 
tion of the room in which the tragedy had taken 
place. 

The former led to nothing. The latter re- 
sulted in more than one curious circumstance. 

The assassin was not a robber. Many articles 
of jewellery, a purseful of gold, and a pocket- 
book with valuable contents lay on the dressing- 
table, where their owner had methodically 
placed them. 

There was not a trace of disarrangement in 
the window-fastenings. 

Nor on the slope of turf below were there any 
indications of human footprints. 

As for suicide, the idea of it was simply im- 
possible. 

Had no other facts presented themselves, -it 
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was disposed of by that appalling, appealing ery 
which had been heard. 

Besides the victim had clearly been strangled 
from behind. ; 

The rope—ah! where was the rope? It might 
furnish a clue. 

But the rope had disappeared, none could say 
how or whither. 

This, which might have helped in unravelling 
the mystery of that, dark night’s work, had 
been unaccountably spirited away. 

But until the judici: al investigation took place 
Parshet seeking would be useless. 

ot a cabinet, not a desk had been unlocked 
or Tea open. 

Not a strange face seen or footstep heard. 

Not a whisper confessed the secret of the 
crime. 

The dead man himself was not more mute 
the darkness that had shrouded his 
murder. 

For, it was noted, no light had been visible to 
anyone, and no lamp had been recently extin- 
guished. 

The deed had been done as by a shadow inthe 
midst of leaving only a shadow be- 


than 


shadows, 


hind. 
This fact, betokening a familiarity with the 
plac the: oth oF | “of the door being open, 


most iteulen fact of all, the disap- 
, alone suggested 


and that 
pearance of the strangler’s cord 
to s 

purest 
no sooner took shape than they melted away in 





ine, 


presence of a third more fe: arful suspicion— | 


possibly of a fourth more fearful still. 


Meanwhile Augusta Fairleigh crept to} 
Evelyn’s door and knocked. 
It was opened by the old housekeeper, and | 


Augusta found her friend standing likea statue, 
with her 
room jewels glistening on her graceful form, 
and reflecting the flickers of light before the 
fire. 

** Evelyn!” she said. 

“Who is it?” answered the girl, as if me- 
chanically, without turning her head. 


“Tt is I—Augusta. Why do you not lie 
down? I will stay with you. Mrs. Murray 
will mull some wine. You are shivering.” 


Evelyn did turn now, and Augusta saw a look 
never to be forgotten. 

She made no resistance, however, accepted the 
refreshment, suffered herself to be undressed, 
and slept until the dawn as though in an artiii- 
cial stupor. 

In the morning Augusta, whose slumbers had 
been still more weary, awoke, and was sur- 
prised. 

Nothing remained on Evelyn’s countenance or 
in her manner of last night’s petrified horror. 
She merely said : 

« Aucusta, you must not stay here how. Come 
again when all this misery is past. And—I have 
a reason for it, though not, perhaps, the one at 
which you will guess—never speak to me of 
Herbert Leaholme again.” 

“Never! Why, only last night I was going 
to tell you, but you seemed cross, he had talked 
of coming to try whether your father would see 
him. Fortunate that he did not.” 

“Let him keep away—let everyone keep 
away,” cried Evelyn, with a passionate stamp of 
her foot. “ Myself and my father must hence- 
forth live alone.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
T ery content to that which grieves my. heart. 


Aveusta Fartanetan, in spite of her wilful- 

ness and her hionable fancies, was a 
thoughtful girl, with keen cor nmon-sense, and a 
fearlessness of spirit which no contradiction 
could quell. 

She had been among the first to regain a mas- 
tery over herself after the frightful discov ery of 
the previous night, and now, after nominally 
obeying Evelyn by quitting her room, was glad 
when a reason offered for prolonging her stay. 
In the hall she encountered several strange 





un 








men, one of whom occupied the 1 v's} 
Upon demanding to nave the wicket-door open, 
and her carriage called, she was answered: 

“Sorry we must not, miss. Orders are that 
nobody is to leave the house who was here when 
—you know what, miss.” 

** Nobody ?” she asked. 

“Not even Sir Norman himself,” replied t 
man, with some insolence of tone. 

Not caring to question him further, Augusta 
was retiring to her own apartm nt when a esh 
idea occurred to her, and she made 
Evelyn’s chamber. 

“T must come in,” 
will not let me go out. 
tell you.” 

White as Venice glass, Eve 
door, and stood before her unexpect 
trembling. 

“Come in, Aucusta,” 
** What_have you to say ?” 

“ Something about last night.” 

“Then say not one word. I will hear—I will 
believe—nothing.” 

«But I saw = 
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she cried. “Ey 
I have 








she 











me minds thoughts which they shrank from 
i and to others similar thoughts, which | 


proud head bent, some of the ball- | 


the > funer 








« Augusta, go upon your knees, and swear 
you will never say a word ab out b wha you saw 
| —or enght aoe saw—last night” 
“Evelyn, are you mad, or am I? Must I not 
93 






tell the trut} 


Vell it, an d there will be 





but, my hearit’s 


friend, Aucusta, be silent.” 
“To you ?” 
“To me, more than to any. y this 


; now 
” 





secret between ourselves. We are si 
—twins in the knowledgeof an awful myst 

They had not much time for colloquy. ‘ihe 
news of the tragic event had spread abroad, and 
the entire county was ina state of startled ex- 
| citement. 

As a watter of course, an immediate investi- 
gation was ordered, with even less than the 
usual notice to the coroner and his jury. 

With the following results: 

That Henry Mainwaring was murdered in his 
bed. 
| ‘That he had been ass: 
tion. 

That the cord with which he was strangled— 
apparently of an Eastern texture—had been 
seen, but had since disappeared. And that, 
upon the evidence, there were no grounds for 
casting particular suspicion upon anybody, The 
| nieht had been silent, until the breaking forth 
of that terrifying ery. 

All the while, Sir, Norman Hedley kept his 
eyes fixed upon those of his daughter. 

All the while, Evelyn Hedley kept her eyes 
fixed upon those of Augusta Fairleigh. 

The testimony given was too blank and 
barren to require recapitulation. It was as deep 
calling unto deep, darkness unto darkness. 
The dead man was buried, but not before that 
singular old recluse, the Knight of the Cavalier 
‘ower, already mentioned, had made a peculiar 
suggestion. 

“Tn Italy,” he said, “it is customary when 
aman is murdered, to open his éyes, and let 
them ‘ook upon the face of the suspected person. 
If that one be guilty, his portrait wiil be mir- 
rored in the unconscious eye.’ 

But no one was suspected. So, the Italian 
hint fell through, and the lord of the Cavalier 
Tower retired to his solitary abode, convinced 
that a miscarriage of justice had taken place, 
solely because his wisdom was not believed in. 

Was he the first or last dupe of his own 
sanity who has flourished, like another Simon 
Stylites, on the top of a ruined pillar, in this 
world ? 

So, darkness closed over the grave of Henry 
Mainwaring, and, upon the afternoon following 
‘al of the murdered man, » hi ‘will was 
opened and read with the customary formalities. 
‘The document was more brief ial distinct than 
such documents usually are. 

«By this, my Last Will and Testament, I 
give and bequeath to ‘Evelyn Hedley’ the 
whole of my estates and property, of whatever 
kind, without reserve, for her own absolute use 
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And now, my father, isthis man to remain with 
you, or am I?” 

“Not for worlds would I stay, if my stay- 
ing would displease you,” said Mathew. “Sir 
Norman, I may be allowed, perhaps, to speak to 
you at another time. It was only about Mr. 
Herbert Leaholme. He is here, and has asked 
t@see you.” 

*S0 saying, with another of his crafty smiles, 
he went out, only half closing the door behind 
him. 

“T will see young Herbert,” said Sir Norman, 


with infinite blandness of manner. “ Why 
should the quarrels of the parents interfere 
with the happiness of the children ?” 

“No,” was Evelyn’s answer, and the words 


quivered upon her lips, “ I myself will see him, 
and he will go from this house, never to return. 
if it break my heart I will say it.” 

And. she passed from her father’s presence 
with a struggling heart, first casting upon his 
face one long look of yearning, and in another 
moment she was alone with her lover. 


(To be Continued.) 





A GOOD WINTER PEAR. 





One of the most useful trees in my garden is 
an old tree of Passe Colmar Pear, which de- 
serves a note because of its unfavourable posi- 
tion and its defiance of adverse circumstances. 
Its roots are in a cold, damp, heavy, pasty soil, 
and it spreads its arms over a damp, dark, 
uncared-for wall, facing E.N.E. exactly by the 
compass. It bears prodigiously, and the fruit 
attains to-its proper melting, and deliciously- 
buttery and juicy character. It is generally 
understood to require a warm soil and a warm 
wall, except in favoured localities. Here a 
north-east aspect means exposure to the keenest 
winds that blow, to the sharpest frosts that 
occur, to the most damp and dismal atmosphere 
whenever the weather happens to be “ muggy” 
in winter, or when London fog, frost, sleet, and 





other elements of cut-throat weather occur. 
This tree is a triumph in all things save one, 

and that is that its fruit is small. Buta Passe 

Colmar weighing three ounces is not a despic- 


able fruit, if it happens to be as perfect as ours 
are in flavour and entire absence of grittiness. 


8. H. 








CONVICTED. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Arex returned to Mount Heron with the con- 
viction that the gold chain, of which she had 
found the fragment in the chamber of the 

rdered marquis, had belonged to Pierre 
ter i. 

o prove that fact had now become her great 
deemed it possible that the original orna- 


nS | 


ment was still in his possession, in which case it 
was likely to be in his chamber at the castle, 
ince he had gone up to London for a brief 


and could have taken but few effects with 


girl determined to examine Renaud’s 
r . ond fortune favoured her desiyn. 
he arrived at the castle in the evening, a fly 
navi onveyed her, with Mrs. Ingestre, from 
the station, their return being unexpected. 
Mrs. Ingestre, really fatigued by her journey- 
even more hypochondriacal than 


nYs, and 


usual, complained of separate and distinct pains 
in all her vital organs, and professed her belief 
that “the Death-angel was waiting to waft her 
to a brighter sphere,” to use her own expressive 


words. 

She was put to bed in all haste, and little Dr. 
Benson, of Mount Heron village, was sent for, 
and the long-suffering maid brought poultices 
and plasters, hot water and cold water, herbs and 


and maid were in attendance upon the stout 
invalid for hours, until her exhausted nature 
yielded to sleep. 

The next morning the good lady was unable to 
leave her bed, the potions she had taken having 
produced an actual weakness of which she made 
the most. 

She begged to be excused from seeing Miss 
Strange during the morning, but sent a message 
by her maid requesting Alex to amuse herself, 
the castle being at her disposal, and informing 
her that she would see her later in the day. 

This was the opportunity Alex had desired. 

She descended to the housekeeper’s room. 
Mrs. Matthews was pleased to see her. 

Alex stated that she had seen the great pic- 
ture-gallery, the library, the cabinets, and state 
apartments, and that she should like to visit the 
ordinary rooms of the castle. 

«T will take you myself,” said Mrs. Matthews. 
«The living rooms of the castle are grander than 
most people’s state chambers. Some of them 
have pictures of great value, and others have 
stories connected with them. I shall delight to 
tell them to you.” 

Alex hesitated. 

It seemed necessary to take Mrs. Matthews 
into her confidence to a limited extent, and she 
resolved to do so. 

“I have a motive in wishing to see these 
rooms,” she said, “cr, at least, one room in par- 
ticular, Mrs. Matthews. Can I trust to yourabso- 
lute secrecy ?” 

Mrs. Matthews assented, with visible sur- 

rise. 
a You remember the piece of gold chain I found 
in the room of the murdered marquis ?” asked 
Alex. 

The housekeeper assented. 

“TI took it up to London—I mean two links of 
it, the rest is in the hands of the rector at Mount 
Heron—and showed it to Lady Vivian Clyffe, 
who seems to have most interest in the discovery 
of the real murderer of Lord Mountheron.” 

« Yes,” said Mrs. Matthews, allinterest. “ And 
what did she say, Miss Strange ?” 

“Lady Vivian has never for one instant be- 
lieved in the remotest possibility of Lord Strat- 
ford Heron’s guilt. She affirms that he was un- 
justly convicted, and believes that the true author 
of the crime will yet be discovered. She con- 
siders that bit of chain a clue to the murderer. 
She retained it, and will try to trace it to its 
former owner.” 

Mrs. Matthews was astonished. 

“T don’t see how anyone with reason can 
doubt Lord Stratford Heron’s guilt,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Love is said to be blind, but how 
can it be blind to such terrible testimony against 
him? He was not in his room that night until 
after the murder was committed. True, he said 
he was in the garden, but no one saw him there. 
The murder was committed with his weapon; 
there was blood upon his garments; he was 
seen to leave his brother’s door within a few 
minutes after the dreadful murder must have 
been committed ; he had a motive in his death; 
and he had sworn to be revenged upon him ; 
these, and other points, would convince any sane 
person that Lord Stratford Heron was his 
brother’s murderer. And yet my lady thinks 
that he was innocent ?” 

* Men have been convicted and executed upon 
equally strong evidence, and yet they have been 
proved innocent afterwards. I believe that 
Lord Stratford Heron was innocent, and I 
have heard all the evidence against him,” said 
Alex. “I cannot believe that a man who was 
noble and upright and honourable as he, could 
so suddenly, whatever his passion and his temp- 
tation, have descended to the commission of 
the most horrible crime known to humanity. 
I cannot believe that he was a Cain, and that 
his hand was stained with his brother’s blood— 
I know it is not so.” 

Her flashing eyes and spirited face, and air of 
perfect conviction, had their effect upon Mrs. 
Matthews, but her belief of years was not to be 
easily shaken. 

“I would give all I have to prove your words 
true, Miss Strange,” she exclaimed. ‘“I have 





medicines of every variety, and both physician 


sometimes thought that Lord Stratford might 








possibly have been innocent of that awful crime, 
but I could not think that seriously, when reason 
was cool and held control. It is only when my 
affection and grief for him get the better of my 
judgment that I can even consider the possi- 
bility of his innocence. If his innocence could 
be proved I’d give ten years of my life, Miss 
Strange; I would indeed. I loved him, as every- 
one else did. But what isthe use of stirring up 
the old tragedy? He is dead; his child is dead, 
and his wife nolonger bears his name. She was 
divorced from him.” 

** But the honour of the grand old name would 
be vindicated,” suggested Alex. 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Matthews, “and the 
present marquis is interested in that. He would 

lad to have his dead kinsman’s name re- 
stored to honour. For his sake, I should be glad 
if it might be accomplished. He has always 
been just so melancholy since he came into the 
title and estates. He knew Lord Stratford so 
well, that the shame and sorrow were bitterly 
felt by him. Iam sure he would give a fortune 
to remove the stain from the name of Heron.” 

« He must know nothing of my discovery at 
present,” said Alex—‘‘not until Lady Vivian 
herself tells him. I havea theory of my own 
in regard to the murder. I believe that Pierre 
Renaud is the murderer.” 

“Pierre Renaud! My lord’s valet?” 

“Yes. He had an equally strong motive, Mrs. 
Matthews. He was discharged from the mar- 
quis’s service that very night. The marquis 
kicked him downstairs, and was the cause of 
that hideous scar that so frightfully disfigures 
him. He looks sinister and revengeful re 

“He might have been the murderer!” said 
Mrs. Matthews, thoughtfully. “ Only, you 
know, there’s no evidence against him, and there 
was so much against Lord Stratford. Why, 
no one one ever even suspected Pierre Renaud 
of the murder. I know that Renaud never liked 
Lord Stratford. But then he never liked any- 
body but himself, and no one but the present 
marquis and Felicie Dupont ever liked him. He 
is overbearing, domineering, and insulting. He 
is a bold, badman. How Lord Mountheron can 
tolerate him I can’t see. But my lord seems at- 
tached to him. He used to sleep in the servants’ 
dormitory, but my lord, many years ago, gave 
him a handsome chamber near his own, that he 
might be near him at night, I suppose, and the 
servants are ordered to wait upon him, and he 
eats with the butler, and is quite a gentleman. 
He seems to consider himself a second master 
here. I notice if any servant complains of his 
orders, my lord takes his part. Indeed, my 
lord won’t even listen to a complaint against 
him.” 

Alex looked thoughtful. 

‘Lord Mountheron is peculiar,” she re- 
marked. 

* He is fond of Pierre Renand. I’ve heard it 
said that my lord is radical, because he makes 
so much of some of the lower class, but I take 
it that he is so kind-hearted. The bailiff 
oppresses the tenantry to the last farthing, but 
my lord is generous as a prince, and if the 
tenants could get to him, their wrongs would 
soon be set right. My lord has been as generous 
with others as with Pierre Renaud. He has 
only to like a man to doanything for him. Why, 
there’s Jacob Gregg, the miller of Mount Heron. 
He owns his mill upon a life-lease, and has a 
pretty new cottage built expressly for him, with 
a paddock and gardens, and he never had a 
penny of his own, and my lord gave him every- 
thing, even to the house-plenishing. Not that 
my lord has been so kind to anyone else, though, 
except to his valet.” 

«“ Who is Jacob Gregg, the miller ?” 

“He used to be gardener at the castle in the 
old marquis’s day. He was courting one of the 
housemaids at the time of the murder, I re- 
member; her name was Nancy Bright. He 
was in the servants’ hall upon the very night of 
the murder, and I forget why he was not called 
upon as a witness at the trial. There were 
many witnesses who were called upon simply 
because they were in the house. My lord, when 


he came into ion, took a great fancy to 
Gregg, the cale-iactines and gave him the 
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life-lease of the mill and built the cottage for 
him. He has been a kind patron to the 
Greggs.” ; 

«And they live in the village of Mount 
Heron ?” 

“No. The mill is on the Heron river, a little 
creek that empties into the sea. It is about a 
mile from here, and a mile from the village; 
you go through the park to reachit. Gregg 
does all the mill work for the castle, and much 
for the village. They say he is making money, 
thanks to the marquis’s goodness.” 

Alex secretly resolved to pay the mill a visit 
at her earliest convenience. 

“Let us return to the subject of Pierre 
Renaud,” she said, after a thoughtful little 
pause. “If the chain of which I found a frag- 
ment belonged to him, he may have the re- 
mainder in his possession. I would like to 
satisfy my doubts by examining his room. 
“Will you help me to do this, Mrs. Matthews ?”’ 

The housekeeper at first demurred, but 
Alex’s pleadings finally won her consent. She 
expressed her wonder at the girl’s interest in 
the matter, but attributing her desire to search 
Renaud’s room to the Lady Vivian’s influence, 
she led the way upstairs, and the search was 
entered upon. 

Renaud’s room was near those ofthe marquis. 
It had been a guest-chamber, and was spacious, 
handsome, and luxurious. 

The tastes and habits of its occupant were 
evidently those of one who had plenty of money 
to spend, and who was in the habit of spending 
it. A large and costly dressing-case occupied a 
mosaic table. 

A jewel-case was prominently displayed, and 
an inlaid writing-desk evidenced that Mr. Pierre 
Renaud sometimes diverted himself by writing 
letters. 

There were no booksanywhere; the valet had 
a poor opinion of literature in general, consider- 
ing French novels the only books worth perusal, 
and even these fatigued him. 

* You see that it is no room for a valet, Miss 
Strange,” said the housekeeper, drawing back 
the curtains. ‘He has his own fires and his 
wax candles, quite like a guest. And one of 
the men has to wait upon him and answer his 
bell. My lord is infatuated with him. But 
though I don’t like him, I can’t make it seem 
quite honourable to examine his boxes.” 

“It is our duty to do it—our duty to Lord 
Stratford Heron—our duty to Lady Vivian 
Clyffe.” 

“And tothe present marquis. My lord 
ought to know if he is cherishing a murderer,” 
interposed Mrs. Matthews. “If we are to 
expose a crime, to right a foul wrong, I am 
ready to begin our investigation.” 

They began their search at once, but were 
soon brought to a stand-still for want of 
keys. 

Mrs. Matthews brought those belonging to 
her as housekeeper, and Renaud’s boxes were 
unlocked and their contents examined. 

The valet’s clothes were of the finest quality ; 
he had many costly effects, but the object of 
their search was not discovered, nor was any 
other jewellery. 

“It would be in the jewel-case, if in his pos- 
session,” said Alex. “ Yet I did not know but 
he might have hidden it in Lis trunks.” 

“He would probably have sold it years ago,” 
said Mrs. Matthews. ‘He would never keep a 
thing that might ruin him.” 

«You must remember that he is not likely to 
have missed those lost links,” said Alex. “If 
he had missed them, he would have searched 
until he found them. The chain is very valu- 
able, and he would be likely to retain it, 
since he could not hope to obtain for it what it 
cost.” 

« But he has never worn it.” 

“Not atthe castle, but he may have worn it 
elsewhere.” 

** How are we to open the jewel-case? Look 
at the fellow’s impudence! It is just like my 
lord’s. Bound in brass, the same peculiar lock 
—and that reminds me! My lord had duplicate 
keys to his; and I know where the second key 
is. Itis left with other valuables in my keep- 





ing. I think it would fit Renaud’s jewel-case.. 
Would it be right to try it?” 

“Tt will be right to open his jewel-case, if it 
be right to open his boxes,” said Alex, gravely. 
«And as to that, my conscience and my duty 
urge me to do it.” 

* But is it not a penal offence?” quavered 
Mrs. Matthews. 

«Tf it be, I will bear all the blame—no harm 
shall come to you,” said Alex, with a look that 
showed she meant what she said. ‘“ We have 
left things precisely as we found them; he will 
not detect our visit. Get the key and let us try 
it.” 

The housekeeper obeyed, bringing the key. It 
was found to fit the lock. 

The lid was lifted, and Alex and Mrs. Mat- 
thews gazed eagerly upon the display before 
them. 

There were three trays lined with ruby satin, 
and spread with costly trinkets, diamond studs 
for the shirt-front, diamond sleeve links, watch- 
guards, and a great solitaire diamond ring of 
superb size and lustre. 

Alex thought of the hidden jewels of the 
ancient vault. 

These must have been selected from that 
secret store. 

Mrs. Matthews opened her eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

“To think that a valet with fifty pounds a 
year—or whatever a valet gets—should have 
such jewels!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, they are 
genuine, and of the first water. The murdered 
marquis could not have had finer in his famous 
collection that was so strangely lost!” 

“The chain is not here,” said Alex, removing 
tray after tray, “Ah! here is a heap of dis- 
carded jewellery at the bottom. What have we 
here ?” 

A few old rings lay scattered at the bottom of 
the case, a chain or two, some shirt-buttons and 
sleeve-links, relics of days when money had not 
been so abundant with him, and, finally, a yellow 
heap, which, on being lifted and displayed, was 
discovered to be the object of which they were 
in search. 

It was a watch-guard, a yard and a half in 
length, with tiny golden balls, upon which were 
engraved heads of Roman soldiers, helmeted, 
connected by slender double bars. There could 
be no doubt about it. 

This was the chain to which the discovered 
fragment belonged, although no token was left 
of its loss. 

Alex stared at the chain as if it had been a 
Gorgon’s head. 

She had scarcely dared to hope that she would 
find it, and in making such desperate search 
had obeyed an irresistible impulse rather than 
reason. 

“The links we found belonged to the mur- 
derer !” cried Mrs. Matthews, pale with agita- 
tion. “And here is the chain! Pierre Renaud 
must have been the murderer of his poor 
master !” 

« And Lord Stratford Heron was unjustly ac- 
cused, and wrongfully convicted!” breathed 

lex. 

“What are we to do?” 

« We must put the chain back, and guard our 
secret with the utmost care. Pierre Renaud 
would not scruple to kill us to save himself.” 

The housekeeper dropped the trinket back into 
the box, frightened and trembling. 

Alex stood for some moments in a perfect 
silence. 

It seemed to her incredible that she should 
have discovered the trinket of such vital import- 
ance to her. 

That Renand should have retained it so many 
years seemed, in spite of the arguments she had 
used, inexplicable. 

And yet her explanation had been correct. 
The section of chain she had found in the mar- 
quis’s chamber, by so singular a fatality, had 
never been missed by Pierre Renaud. 

The fracture had been repaired in London, 
without a suspicion that the original chain had 
been shortened. 

The trinket was of great value by reason of 
its exquisite and artistic workmanship, but 





would not have sold for one-fourth its value. 
Renaud had a species of attachment to it, and 
could afford to keep it. 

It had lain for years in his jewel-case, un- 
touched, newer watch-guards of more flaming 
styles occupying its place upon his person, and 
in spite of his appreciation of its heauty he 
scarcely ever remembered its possession. 

Rousing herself from the train of thought to 
which this new discovery led, Alex, with a calm- 
ness that surprised herself, replaced the contents 
of the jewel-case in the exact order in which she 
had found them, and secured the lock, restoring 
the key to Mrs. Matthews. 

«What are you going to do, Miss Strange?” 


asked the housekeeper, in a low voice, still over- 
come with the shock produced by the startling 
discovery. 

“I shall order the carriage,” said Alex, “as 
Mrs. Ingestre has given me leave to do so, and 


hasten to the village. Mr. Dalton must know 
the truth immediately. You will, of course, go 
with me?” 

* Shall you write to my lord ?” 


“No, I shall keep the strictest secrecy, as vou 
must do. I shall put the matter in Mr. Dalton’s 
hands.” 


Mrs. Matthews acceded to Alex’s wishes and 
promised the most absolute secrecy. 


The carriage was ordered, and Alex and the 
housekeeper entered it, departing upon their 
mission. 


The day was gloomy and cold, but the wind 
was not fierce, and there was no rain. 


Alex ordered the coachman to stop at the 
Ladies’ Repository, and alighted with hev, com- 
panion and made some purchases of wools and 
needles. 


Ordering the carriage to wait for her, se went 
on to the post-office and to the stationer’s. 

“Why do you not go direct to Mr. Dalton’s, 
Miss Strange?” asked the housekeeper, per- 
plexed by this delay and by the seemingly need- 
less errands. 

« Because we cannot be too careful to avoid 
exciting suspicion as to our real motives and 
proceedings,’ answered Alex. “We have to deal 
with a man who is utterly unscrupulous and who 
is full of suspicions. Renaud may return atany 
moment. He may question the coachman and 
servants as to my movements, and I do not intend 
that he shall be enlightened too soon. We are 
quite out of the coachman’s sight, and here we 
are at the rectory.” 

Mrs. Matthews opened the gate, and they en- 
tered the little yard, crossing the lawn and as- 
cending the steps. 

Mr. Dalton was at home, and they were shown 
into his study. 

He welcomed Alex with a profound bow anda .- 
benignant smile. 

Miss Strange hastened to tell him the story 
of her latest discovery in a clear and graphic 
manner. P 

The rector’s surprise may be imagined. He 
listened with a gravity and intentness befitting 
the importance of the narration. 

“This is certainly new light upon the 
mystery,” he exclaimed. “Miss Strange, you 
have performed the part of amateur detective 
with great credit to yourself. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the importauve of this dis- 
coverery.”” 

Alex trembled with excitement. 

«© Have I discovered enough to procure Renaud’s 
arrest ?” she asked. “If not, I have yet more 
to say.” 

«Let me hear it. You can depend upon my 
discretion, Miss Strange. It will be better to 
place all the facts in my hands.” 

**T will take my oath of secrecy,” cried Mrs. 
Matthews. ‘“Ifthere’s any hope of clearing tue 
name of Lord Stratford Heron I'll do anythirg 
I can to help.” 

« Youcantrust Mrs. Matthews, Miss Strange, 
said the reverend justice. “I will answer for 
her silence.” 

Thus adjured, Alex told the story of her dis 
covery in the vault of the ancient chapel at 
Mount Heron. 

“ The case is clear beyond a doubt,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Matthews. “In spite of all the evidence 
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drive the sphere against the two spikes, by 


which itis broken and the chlorine liberated. 
| The gas immediately raises the antimony. to a 
| red heat, the gun-cotton is inflamed,and the 
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most important geographical point 
ht to light by Colonel Prejevalsky’s re- 
es sonth of Lob-Nor is the disc yvery of 
portant Altyn-Tagh range, which he came 
upon ata distance of about 120 miles south of 
| Lake Lob. This mountain range, according to 
Prejevalsky’s description, extends eastward for 
a considerable distance from the point where he 
visited it, and westwards (or south-westward ?) 
It isan important 
range, as the valleys of the spurs alone are over 
11,000-feet above the levelof the sea, while the 
plateau lying south of it is considerably higher 
than this. It is not possible as yet to form any 
distinct conclusions regarding the geography of 
the region explored, the present particulars 
being so meagre; but the information is suffi- 
cient to favour the conclusion that the Kuen- 
Lun range, which forms the northern face of 
the Tibetan plateau (even allowing for a possible 
error in the generally accepted latitude of Lob- 
Nor, which ought probably to be shifted further 
south), trends more to the north, in that portion 
of it between Khotan and Lake Koko-Nor, than 
has hitherto been generally supposed. Baron 








| Richthofen in his recent work on China states 
that Chinese authorities refer to the existence 





of spurs running out for a distance of fifty 
miles or so from the Kuen-Lun into the basin of 
the Tarim, but this hardly agrees with Pre- 
jevalsky’s more definite aceount of a sym- 
metrieal chain running pretty nearly cast and 
west. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Let the past bury its dead. Lonerriiow. 


Even by the faint pale moonlight of the calm 
summer night, Leopold Ormiston could see 
that Everil Vane turned pale even to her very 
lips. 

She leaned back against the wall of the boat- 
house, her bright hair forming anaureole around 
her sweet face. 

Her hands slowly unclasped and fell by her 
sides, and Leopold Ormiston looked at her in 
some alarm, fearing she was going to faint. 

“ Everil,” he said, gently but firmly, “speak 





to me. Tell me why you have thus treated 
me so coldly and mysteriously for some time 
past.” 

Yet no reply. 

“IT must have an answer, Everil,” he con- 
tinued, decidedly. “I have not been able to 
account for your strange b ha aviour of late. I 
am not aware of having done anything in any 
way to lead you to think (iat [ was false to the 
vows of love which I made to you.” 

- Ulvica Warner Shoes ya e engaged to 
her,” said Everil, : although she knew he 
had refuted that assertion noy afew minutes 
before. 

“That question is d d of,” he replied, 


quickly, “and, Everil geieves me sorely to 
think that you could ii ten to whata woman 
like that could tell you. You s:ould have 

managed to have had an interview with me, 
and to have honestly asked me the trath.” 

Everil knew this. She recognised the justice 
of his words. But he could not know ker real 
reason for wishing to avoid him. 

He could not know that she was afraid to 
trust herself in the glamour of his beloved 
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Beyond all, he must not know her real reason. 
She could not tell him that she was base- 
born. 

So she sat there, her heart breaking as she 
thought that for his dear sake she must be cruel 
only to be kind. 

fust let the man she loves with all the 
strength of her loving heart, think badly of 
her, and all for his own beloved sake. 

And he must never know this. 

‘Let us keep to the point,” she said, inco- 
herently. 
this woman ?” 

« For the present I am keeping her existence 
a secret,” he replied, rather disappointed at the 
turn she had given the conversation. “Iam 
collecting circumstantial evidence which I mean 
to use when the*time comes.” 

“What time comes?” 

= oe you keep the secret?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” 

mt spoken in so hesitating a manner that he 
said : 

«You need not be afraid I shall ask you to be 
a party to anything wrong.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!’ ihe returned, —* 5 
“pray do not think I meant anything of 
kind.” 

* Well, then, I tell you this. I shave been 
quietly watching Miss Warner, and I find she 
also heard from the poor woman that she was 
the wife of Sir Percival Rossmore. ‘Therefore, 
for her own end—fancying rather ‘that-she could 
further them by such a step—she endeavoured 
to get her out. of the way. She wants you,” he 
continued, with an effort, “to ‘beeome the wife 
of Sir Percival Rossmore, sothat there may be 
no chance of—may I say it, Everil? I scarcely 
like to do so.” 

«* Proceed,” she replied, “I am:determined to 
find out the whole affair.” 

“Then, Miss Warner in some way knows that 
you and I were dear to each other. There isno 
use in mincing matters,” he continued, with a 
tremor in his strong voice, “and Miss Warner 
thinks that as long as you remain unmarried, 
that possibly we might clear up our misunder- 
standing.” 

“With what object did she wish for the wo- 
man’s death ?” inquired Everil, who knew quite 
well, but who wished to hear it from Leopold 
Ormiston’s own lips. 

« Because Ulrica Warner wants to merry me, 
but she first wants to see you married to Sir 
Percival Rossmore !” 

«And ‘you ?” 

“TI do not want to marry Miss Warner,” he 
replied, deliberately, “nor do I want to see you 
married to Sir Percival Rossmore. Everil!’’ he 
exclaimed, beseechingly, “for Heaven’s sake 
clearup the mystery of your coldness to me! 
Tell me, do you love Sir Percival Rossmore ? 
If you do, marry him, and may every blessing 
attend you! ButI cannot think you love him, 
when I think of your swect words to me but a 
few days before I heard of your engagement to 
him, Tell me, Everil, do you love this man? 
I have a right to ask the question, in considera- 
tion of all we have been to each other.” 

“No,” she replied, slowly, forced into acquies- 
cence by his vehemence. “I do not love Sir 
Percival Rossmore.” 

** Then why did you treat me so, Everil, and 
why did you engage yourself to him ?” 

The poor girl was undergoing the most ex- 
quisite mental tortures. 

f he’ persisted any longer she felt that all 
her resolution would fail, and that she would be 
obliged to tell him the naked truth. 

“ Leopold Ormiston,” she said, slowly and de- 
liberately, with a mighty mental effort. “I wish 
you would leave me.” 

* Not until I know why you have so heart- 
lessly thrown me off!’ he replied, decidedly. 
“In consideration of all you have been to me, 
and of all you have led me to believe I have 
been to you, I consider such an explanation due 
to me.” 

“T have no explanation to offer,” she replied, 
impulsively, and almost without thinking what 
she said. “I only wish you would end this in- 
terview.”’ 


“What are you going todo about be 


But Leopold Ormiston had no intention of 
the kind, if he could help it. 

“No,” he replied, decisively, “I shall not let 
you leave this place, if I can by moral force re- 
tain you here, until I know why you treated me 
as you have done.” 

““My remaining here and pro longing this in- 
terview can be of no use to either of us. It 
enough to say that this mystery about this 
woman being Sir Percival Rossmore’s wife must 
be unravelled.” 

“ Everil,” he said, “I have put the whole 

1atier in train. Iam a better detective than 
you would perhaps give me cre lit for being.” 

“ What do you mean ?’ 

“IT mean this, Everil,’ replied Leopold Or- 
miston. ‘ Will you promise me utter secrecy 
upon this matter? Do not say one word about 
it toanyone. Let your engagement apparently 
go on for the sake of blinding people, and I 
promise you that I shall bring 
cival Rossmore and his unconscious accomplice, 
Miss Warner, to justice.” 

Everil hesitated. 

«‘They both deserve it,” she said, 
are as guilty as you say.” 

“ But I know they are guilty,” he repeated, 
warmly. “Iam convinced of it.” 

“I scarcely like to be a party to any 
duplicity,” she saidin alow voice. ‘If my en- 
gagement to Sir Percival Rossmore must be 
broken off, why not have it done at.onee ?” 

“TI wish it could be,” he replied, eagerly. 
« But, Everil, take my advice for onee ; do as I 
ask you. Let everything go on as it is going 
for the present, and I promise you all shall be 
revealed. Everil,” and his voice took a softer 
tone, “should you care if your engagement to 
Sir Percival Rossmore were broken off ?” 

Impulsively the girl replied: 

«No, indeed! should be very glad of 
it.” 

** Now, Everil,” he continued, “do you think 
you treated me quite fairly in believing the 
falsehoods Miss Warner told you, hoping there- 
by to gain her own ends? You know you did 
wrong in not giving me a chance of explana- 
tion. I had never suspected that you were so 
hasty and hot-tempered.”’ 

“Well,” she exclaimed with a harsh little 
laugh, “‘ you now know my imperfections. Had 
you not better end this interview. I promise 
you to doasyou say. Ishall not forthe present 
make any effort to break off my engagement 
with Sir Percival, and now, good-bye.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke and he 
took it in both of his. 

“ Everil !” 

She was rapidly beginning to distrust herself, 
and tried to draw away her hand, but he detained 
it in his gently prisoning grasp. 

“Everil,’ he repeated, “can you leave me 
thus? ‘Tell me, dear one, what is this black 
cloud which seems to have come between 
us ? ? ” 

“T cannot, Leopold, I 
with quivering lips. 

« But you must,” he said, firmly, s: 
was wavering. “ You must tell me.” 

** Leopold Ormiston,” she said, “‘be satisfier od 
to know that you will | have had a good escape iz 
not marrying me.’ 

“TI cannot comprehend your meaning,” he 
replied, in no small degree of amazement. 

« Leopold,” and the girl’s voice was very 
steady as she pronounced her doom, “ after tha 


«if they 


cannot,” 


2? 





recollect it 

JT shall never forget it,” he replied, warmly. 

« After that,” she continued, with a great sob 
in her voice, “I had a conversation with my 
grandmother, and she told me—” here she 
paused, unable to proceed. 

“She told you what? 
Everil.” 

“She told me that my mother had never 
been married to my father—that I had no name 
—that I was base born.” 

There was silence for a minute, 
Leopold Ormiston said: 

«That was all the more reason, Everil, why 


I must know all, 


and then 





you should have taken my name. Everil, will 





both Sir Per- | 





you come back to me, my darling. Tt grieves 
me to think you should have mistrusted me; 
but we will bury all that in the past if you will 
come back to me.” 

For answer, Everil Vane put her other hand 
in his. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


md sharpeneth 
PROVERBS 


An iron sharpeneth iron ; soa fri 


the face of a friend. 





3 X., 7e 


Aca a pleasant summe1’s evening, and Bar- 


bara Finlay and Henry Gartisuie sat at their 
evening mealin their pretty, rosesgrown cot- 
tage. 

The windows were open, usual, and the 


was wafted 
tingled with 
Cie 


sweet scent of the new-mown hay 
through the open casement, ani 
the odours from a huge beanpot of f y 
gathered. roses which occnpied the centre of the 
tea-table. 

Barbara Finlay, looking as fr 
as an autumn ay ple, busied her 
equipage, and glanced furtively 
her cousin, who toyed with tie 
upon his plate. 

“TI made those crullers especially for you, 
Henry,” she said. “Don’t you feel well? for 
you are not doing justice to thein.” 

“T never feel as strong as other people, I 
suppose; and your crullers are delicious.” 

The schoolmaster then made a pretence of 
eating them, but Barbara lay’s keen eye 
could see it was but a pitiful sham. 

His thoughts were evidently otherwise oc- 
cupied. 

“ Has Sir Percival Rossmore come back from 
Pendleton Hall ?” inquired Barbara, with a true 
woman’s instinct that he wanted to speak upon 
the subject, but found a diiliculiy in opening the 
conversation. 

Henry y Garthside started. 

“No,” he replied. “ Sir Percival has not yet 
returned, but I believe he is expected home in a 
few days.” 

** Have you heard any particulars?” she in- 
quired, giving her cousin a sidelong glance, and 
perplexed at the expression upon his face. 

‘Tam somewhat surprised,” he replied, in 
rather a puzzled tone, “to think they are get- 
ting Rossmore ready for Sir Percival and his 
bride. You see, Barbara, that is preity conclu- 
sive evidence that Muriel ‘ iph int cannot have 


‘sh and as sweet 
f with the tea 
nd uneasily at 
piece of cake 
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| reached Pendl leton Hall, or, if she has done so, 


eing she | 


last day I met you down by the river path—you | 


| Hall and make inquiries about 





} . 
tnat her story 


has been treated with contempt, 
and she, perhaps, shut up again ina lunatic 
asylum.” 

Barbara was silent. 

It seemed quite feasible, and she did not know 
what to say. 

“She promised to let us hear from her,” con- 
tinued Henry Garthside, “aud she has not done 
so. Itis now just a week singe she left, and I 
am very uneasy about her.” : 

* When she set off from this,” 
Finlay, in her common-sense way, ‘I 
think she was fit to travelalone. But hx 
seemed so set upon it that it was 


4 4 9? 
vo stop rer. 


said Barbara 
did not 








“Yes, she was so feverish is that it 
vas best she should have her own way. The 
only thing that terrifies me is, that she may 
have been taken ill—have broken down upon 
the journey.” 

Henry Garthside pushed away his scarcelys 
tasted meal, and walked up a wo the aparte 
ment 

Barbara thought it nx un likely that 
Muriel Oliphant had been 1 ill on the way, 
but she did not like to add tu her cousin’s fears 
by saying so. 

“‘ Barbara,” he said, stoppivz suddenly, and 
cazing dreamily through t meé ) 
the fair land beyond, now lyiny bathed im the 
golden sun of the late summer evening. 

“Yes, Henry.” 

«TI think I shall go straight to Pendleton 


Muriel,’ 

“JT would not do anything hastily, Henry,” 
said Barbara. ‘“ You do not know but that if 
you were to do so you might spoil every chance 
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Muriel has of being restored to her rights. 
Perhaps be the means of having her shut up in 


the lunatic asylum for the rest of her life.” 

* You are generally right, Barbara,” he said. 
* But I am very anxious about her.” 

“So am I,” heartily responded Barbara, “ and 
I'd give a good deal this minute to know what 
has become of her, and where she is. There’s 
someone at the gate, Henry. Just see who it 
is. 

They heard the click of the latch of the gate, 
which was then swung open, footsteps sounded 
upon the gravel outside, and a knock was heard 
at the door. 

Henry Garthside opened it, and stood face to 
face with a woman. 

A woman of, say forty years of age, with a 
comely, plain, resolute face. 

She had good, honest grey eyes, with heavy, 
black eyebrows, dark hair, plainly braided be- 
neath a neat brown bonnet. 

She was attired ina black cloth mantle and 
dark stuff dress, and looking, every inch of her, 
a thoroughly respectable woman. 

“Is this Mr. Garthside’s?” she inquired, as 
Henry opened the door. 

« Yes,” he replied, “my name is Garthside, 
and this is my house.” 

“Can I have a few minutes’ conversation with 
you ?” she inquired. 

“Certainly. Come in and sit down.” 

The woman accepted the invitation, and en- 
tered the house. 

** You look tired,” said Barbara Finlay, as the 
stranger sat down. ‘Let me offer you a cup of 
tea P” 

The woman accepted the proffered refresh- 
ment, and as she finished the cup of tea, said: 

“ Mr. Garthside, have you ever seen anyone of 
the name of Muriel Oliphant ?” 

The schoolmaster started, and Barbara Finlay 
laid down her book and looked at the woman. 

“Yes,” quietly replied Henry Garthside, 
quickly recovering himself, “I knew Muriel 

liphant very well. She was the daughter of 
the former schoolmaster of Rossmore.” 
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« Right,” replied the woman, in her resolute, 
decided manner. ‘‘ May I ask if you have seen 
her lately ?” 

Even the sedate and staid Barbara was a little 
bit nervous. 

As for Henry Garthside, his heart beat vio- 
lently. 

Surely, surely, here was a spy sent to track 
her out ! 

**Why do you ask this?” he inquired. “It is 
yearsago,” he continued, prevaricatingly, “ since 
Muriel Oliphant leff the parish and no one knew 
where she went to.” 

The woman laid down her cup, and an expres- 
sion of blank dismay overspread her fea- 
tures. 

** Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed, “ that 
you have seen nothing of her lately ?” 

«You seem interested in her,” said Henry 
Garthside, again in an evasive tone. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I confessIam. Tell me 
honestly, have you seen Muriel Oliphant lately ? 
I wish her well, and I believe I am one of the 
few friends she has in the world.” 

Henry Garthside looked at Barbara as if un- 
decided what to do. : 

* Tell us who you are,” suggested the common- 
sense Barbara. ‘‘ One doesn’t care to give con- 
fidences to a stranger.” 

«First tell me,” responded the woman, “if 
you are friends of Muriel Oliphant ?” 

«“Yes,” replied Henry Garthside, promptly. 
“T believe about the truest friends she has in 
the world.” 

«Then I don’t mind telling you who I am,” 
she said. ‘My name is Catherine Power, and I 
am a keeper in the lunatic asylum from which 
Muriel Oliphant escaped. It was I helped her 
to escape.” 

Barbara Finlay rose and proffered her hand to 
the woman. 

“Catherine Power,” she said, in her honest, 
hearty tone, “ you did a Christian actin helping 
that poor woman to escape. But now tell us why 
you have come here ?” 

“Because Muriel gave me Mr. Garthside’s 











address, saying that she would go to him first.” 
«* And why have you followed her ?” inquired 
Henry Garthside. 
« Because,” she exclaimed, with animation, 
** because I knew the treatment to which she had 
been subjected ; because I knew her story to be 
true; and because, if Ican further her interesis, 


I shall help her to gainherrights. Weeach get 
an annual holiday at the asylum,” she continued, 
“and as soon as I got mine I determined to come 
and seek out Muriel Oliphant and add my testi- 
mony to hers, if necessary.” 

Catherine Power stayed that night with Henry 
Garthside and Barbara Finlay. 

She told them she was the sister of Bessy 
Power, the maid of Miss Everil Vane. 

Her sister having written to her telling her of 
the engagement of Sir Percival Rossmore to her 
young mistress, Catherine Power had told Muriel 
Oliphant, and thus it was she had helped her to 
escape. 

Henry Garthside told Catherine Power of his 
love for Muriel Oliphant in the days gone by, 
and the warm-hearted Irishwoman sympathised 
with him and gave him her word to be her 
staunch friend. 

Perhaps she, too, had loved and had suffered. 
Perhaps her heart had had a false tune played 
upon its strings, leaving it like the fabled harp 
of old—unable to discourse sweet music because 
of one false note sounded upon it. 

It was holiday-time at Rossmore School, so 
that Henry Garthside could absent himself with 
impunity. 

Therefore the next morning the hunchback 
and Catherine Power set forth for the village of 
Pendleton, determined to try and find out what 
had become of the wayfarer. 

It was late in the evening when they reached 
the village, and they were undecided where to 


go. 

At length Catherine Power suggested that 
Henry Garthside should stay at the village inn, 
whilst she went on to Pendleton Hall to see her 
sister, and take her into her confidence. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE ; 


OR, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


How linked, how blest we might have been 
Had fate not frowned so dark between !’’ 





“You are in good time, Crowl,” said his lord- 
ship. “ Carew is gone to Norfolk Island on busi- 
ness, and I have a good deal for you to do. 
There’s your desk. Your work is laid out for 
you.” 

Crow] smiled, with a little sneer. 

«You received my note, I suppose?” he 
asked. 

“Tdid. Its contents were most insulting— 
however, I overlook them. You are my secre- 
tary, but not my companion, so you'll have to 
excuse my presence.” 

“We will meet at luncheon,” said Crowl, 
quietly. 

Lord Strathmere scowled and withdrew. 
He foresaw that the presence of Crowl at his 
table would excite comment, but he was in 
the man’s power and had to comply with his 
demands. : 

He was not to be disappointed. When Thomas 
Crow] presented himself at the luncheon-table, 
Mr. Pelham arched his brow in astonishment, 
and Miss Pelham’s face grew pale and her eyes 
glowed with a strange emotion. 

Crowl’s familiar presence at Government 
House confirmed her secret belief that he had 
some powerful hold upon the governor. 

She had formed a theory that it was Crowl 
who had murdered Baron Strathmere, and that 
he had done the murder at the instigation of 
Norman Brabazon—the latter clause of the 





(SEEKING THE TRUTH. ] 


theory having been formed since the appear- 
ance of Crowl at Sydney. 

The man’s familiarity with his lordship, the 
agitation of the latter at sight of him, with 
other things, strengthened her conclusions. 

“This is Crowl, of Strathmere village, is it 
not ?” inquired Mr. Pelham, wonderingly. “ The 
son of schoolmaster Crowl ?” 

“Exactly,” said Crowl, with a disagreeable 
smile that showed all his teeth. ‘I am honoured 
by your recollection of me, Mr. Pelham.” 

“Itis scarcely an honour, sir,” replied the 
banker, curily. ‘Strathmere, I am quite sure 
that you are not acquainted with your own 
tenants. I object to Miss Pelham’s sitting at 
table with this man Crowl.” 

“Tam sure, Mr. Pelham,” said the governor, 
stammeringly, ““I beg Miss Pelham’s pardon, 
but this man, as you call him, is the son of a 
worthy village pedagogue, and I have given 
him a post for a few days as my secretary. 
Carew is off for a few days for Norfolk Island, 
and Crowl presented himself in the very nick 
of time. I must beg that you will overlook his 
past, and look upon him simply as my secre- 


The banker hesitated. He had a middle- 
class Englishman’s reverence for rank, and 
Lord Strathmere’s plea had great weight with 
him. 

But his leve of caste received a severe 
shock in being asked to sit at table with Crowl. 

He knew the particulars of Crowl’s career, 
had heard that he was bad, reckless, and wicked, 
and his reverence for his daughter’s purity and 
innocence impelled him to place as great a 
distance between her and this man as possible. 

The struggle was ended by Miss Pelham, 
who desired to study Crow] at her leisure, and 
to probe the mystery of his relations with the 
baron. 

She whispered to her father to say no mcre, 
bowed gravely to Crowl, and took her seat 
quietly, greatly to the delight of Lord Strath- 
mere, who had feared that she might follow the 
lead of her father. 
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After dinner Miss Pelham went to the draw- 
ing-room. 

The gentlemen presently joined her. Visitors 
came in, and Mr. Crowl was introduced to one 
and all, geatly to Mr. Pelham’s disgust. . 

The visitors, who were all gentlemen, became 
absorbed in a political discussion, and Miss 
Pelham retired to a window, and looked out 
upon the moonlit gardens. 

Crowl quietly joined her. 

** A lovely night, Miss Pelham,” he said, plea- 
santly. May I not escort you out into the gar- 
dens? You look as if you were longing for the 
fresh out-door air.” 

Miss Pelham hesitated, then assented. 

No one was regarding her or her companion. 
They passed out into the gardens unseen, ex- 
cept by the servants. zi 

«* Magnificent climate!” said Crowl. ‘‘ Mag- 
nificent night. This is one of the brightest 
jewels of England’s crown, Miss Pelham, this 
great southern continent. One might live and 
die here in perfect content.” 

He looked down at her, and met the gaze of 
her passionate young eyes in a look that startled 
him. 

She did not appear to have heard his rhap- 
sody, but was pale and eager, half-frightened, 
and wholly desperate. 

The mystery of the old Baron Strathmere’s 
murder oppressed her frightfully. 

The fate of her lover seemed to demand her 
instant attention: 

This man Crowl, she believed, knew the 
secret she longed to know, and the «question 
that filled all her thougltts now trembled on her 
lips. 

Me What is it ?” asked Crowl, retreating a step. 
“Why do you look at me like that, Miss Pel- 
ham ?” 

The girl forgot her prudence. A mighty 
impulse urged her on, and she could not dis- 
obey it. 

“Thomas Crowl,” she said, in a broken, 
eager, tremulous voice, transfixing him with 
her accusing eyes, that seemed to him to glow 
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like living coals—“ answer me! was cou 
mitted that horrible murder at Strathmere 
Park? Who killed the poor old me of Strath- 
mere ?” 


oJ 
- 
Thomas 


St 


Crowl recoiled swiftly before the 


*% 


accusing gaze and stax lemand of Miss 
Pelham 

His complexion turned sudd 7 livid, yor 
wild and frightened look in ! yes, the ily 


is Visa ‘the gailty con- 
in every ? tanboase, were & 


young girl. 


terror stamped upon h 
sciousness expressed 
revelation to the 

She had appealed to him almost without re- 
flection, more in obedience to some wild impulse 
than from reason, and she was 
ecnsternation her words had wrought. 

The two stared at each other a few minutes 
in utter and terrible silence. 

The girl’s eager eyes repeated the question her 
lips dared not utter. 

Thomas Crowl stood as if stupefied. How 
much did this girl suspect ? 

What did she know ? 

Did she believe that he had committed that 
frightful murder ? 

Her gaze, steady, stern, accusing 
him to answer. 

His dry lips parted painfully over his long, 
yellow teeth, and he said, huskily : 

** Why do you ask me such a question, Miss 
Pelham? The murderer of Lord Strathmere 
was his own nephew, of course—Mr. Ralph 
Chandos !”’ 
The girl’s glance seemed to dive down into the 
lowest depths of his soul. 

** You know better than that, Thomas Crowl,” 
she said, with a calmness that surprised herself. 
«‘Mr. Ralph Chandos did not murder his uncle. 
You know who did. You have a look of guilt. 
How could you beso base, so lost to all humanity, 
as to allow an innocent man to suffer for your 
crime ?” 

« For mine, Miss Pelham ? 
Strathmere.” 

“That remains to be proved at your trial!” 
she said. 

“ My—trial ?” 

«The case is not ended yet, Thomas Crowl. 
Mr. Chandos has friends who will not suffer him 
to remain much longer under the shame and 
ignominy of an unjust sentence. Your appear- 
ance here at Sydney, and your intimacy with the 
present Lord Strathmere, have a significance in 
the eyes of observers. 
suspicion was directed towards you before we 
left England, and that your sudden possession 
ofa large sum of money did not go without com- 
ment !” 

* Great heaven ! 


» compelled 


I did not kill Lord 


You would fasten the crime 


camer 

«Yes, if you were the murderer. If you were 
not you will have to prove your innocence. One 

thing I believe, and that is, that you murdered 
the poor old baron or that you were an accessory 
to the murder.” 

Crowl endeavoured to put on an air of uncon- 
cern, but the effort was a failure. The sudden- 
ness of the attack upon him, the nature of the 
charges, a sense of his own peril, all tended to 
alarm him. 

He fancied that Miss Pelham must know some- 
thing of the truth. 

If she did not how dare she accuse him so 
boldly. 

A cold sweat started upon his forehead, and 
terror seized upon his soul. 

The girl saw her advantage and followed it 
up. 

“If .3 you were the actus ual murderer of Lord 
Strathmere,” she seid, ull I can say to you will 
be of no effect. Your crime will be brought to 
light, and you will be punished. But,” and her 
tone grew impressive, “if you were a tool in 
other hands—if you were merely an accessory 


and did not contrive the crime, there isa chance 


of safety for you.” 
Crowl did not speak. 
“You could turn Queen’s evidence,” continued 
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Pelham, “and so save your life. I would 


You may not know that | 


! 
even venture to promise that you might 








secure 
your freedom as well.” 
till Crowl was .ilent. 
** You are well bribed now,” resumed the girl, 
after a brief pause. “The governorgeneral 
has turned you from the poor shabby emigtant 


| into his secretary and friend; hereceives youat 


his table and introduces you to his friends} you 


| ave considered a gentleman ; but let me tell you 


amazed at the | future. 





| living death, worse than hanging ? 





| c ast—oh! 


that all this prosperity has no foundation ; it is 
2 house of cards, which, at a touch, will tumble 
about your ears.” 

Crowl shivered. 

** You might build up a truer prosperity upon 
a solid foundation, Thomas Crowl. If you will 
tell the truth, I will agree to provide for your 
You like Australia. I will promise’to 
establish you here in a pleasant and congenial 
life. What do you say ?” 


Crow] thought of Miss Meg Mimerand ther 


life he had once dreamed of leading as her hus- 
band and a prosperous sheep-farmer in this very 
colony. 

Those early dreams seemed very tame to him 
now, since he had for one evening of the 
delights of higher-class society. 

His mew hopes of setting as a gentleman 
of leisure and marrying an heirs hd a@ glamour 
for him still, and he shook his h 

“You refuse to or offer ? Perhaps 
you doubt my ability to my promises? My 
father never refuses me anything I ask of him. 
If I were to ask him tobuy you a sheep-farm 
to-morrow, Mr. Crowl, he would do it. Would 
not such safe prosperity be of more value to you 
than your present baseless fortume? If Lord 
Strathmere were to die, what would thea -be- 
come of you?” 

Crowl reflected upon the settlement he ex- 
pected at the hands of the governor, and Miss 
Pelham saw that her last appeal was futile. 

By this time Crow] had recovered a fair share 
of self-possession. 

He did not know how much Miss Pelham 
might suspect, but his common-sense assured 
him that if she had any positive evidence against 
him or Lord Strathmere, she would not hesitate 
for a single moment to use it. 

It behoved him, therefore, to conduct him- 
self with more coolness and assurance. 

« T have said little about Mr. Chandos,” said 
the girl, her voice beginning to tremble, “ but I 
must speak of him now. You know what he 
was. Everyone speaks well of him. He was 
first in his class at the university. He was 
champion oarsman at the regattas. He was 
daring, brave, noble. The poor will tell you how 
generous he was to them. He would have made 
a good landlord to his people. He is the soul of 
honour, a grand, true-hearted hero. Oh! Mr. 
Crowl, can you let a man like this suffer for 
your own wrong-doing? Have you no heart ?” 
—and her sweet voice thrilled him like a bugle- 
call. “Heart? Oh, Heaven? You would have 
let him be hanged-——” 

“T would not!” interposed Crowl, electrified 
by her manner, and carried out of himself by 
her wild anguish. “I would have interfered to 
save him ag 

He stopped, aghast, scared at his own admis- 
sion. 

“You would? You acknowledge, then, that 
you know the murderer of the poor old baron ? 
You would have saved Mr. Chandos from death, 

but do you not know that his present life is a 
He is acon- 
vict, disgraced for no fault of his own, an out- 
save him, Mr. Crowl, and I will make 
you rich, and will bless you while f live!” 

Crowl was more moved than he would have 
wished to own. 

He was wild, reckless, bad, but he was not so 
bad as Lord Strathmere. 

He told the truth in saying that he would not 
have allowed Chandos to be hanged, but he had 
bestowed little compassion upon his disgrace 
and present condition. 

Perhaps, after all, he might make virtue pay 
as well as wickedness. He hated and feared 
Lord Strathmere. 


The latter had caused an attempt to be made 








upon his life, and this treachery called for retrie 
bution. 

He confessed to himself, that if he could doso 
in safety to himself, he would gladly pull down 
the governor-general from his high position, 
and instal our hero in his place. 

«T will think the matter over, Miss Pelham,” 
he said, grufifly. “Give me time for considera 
tion.” 

«« Even this small concession filled poor Gerda 
with joy. 

She was about to appeal to him further, when 
her father’s portly figure was seen descending 
the steps. 

Miss Pelham subdued her agitation, and ad- 
vanced in the direction of her parent. 

“I was looking for you, my dear,” he ex- 
claimed, looking beyond her at the figure of 
Crowl. “ Were you with Captain Archer? No? 
It is not that Crowl, Gerda? You are not 
promenading with him by moonlight ?” 

“Yes, papa. Hush, dear,” she whispered, 

her arm in his. “ It is all right.” 

“All right for you to be attended by that 
fellow—the bad son of the poor old village 
school - master —the lover of the smith’s 
daughter? Where is your pride, Gerda? Has 
the whole world turned topsy-turvy? I am 

bewildered. I can no longer consider 
Lord Strathmere’s intimacy such an honour,” 
he added, bitterly, “since it is given freely to 
such a cad as this Crowl.” 

“Come into the house, papa,” pleaded the 

girl. “Do come in, dear. I have promised to 
ae for Colonel Gurney before he goes.’ 

Mr. Pelham reluctantly yielded to his dau gh- 
ter’s entreaties. 

He would much have preferred remaining out- 
side and ventilating his opinions of Crowlin the 
latter’s hearing. 

The banker was very proud, and he considered 
Crowl as vastly his socialand moralinferior. He 
would as soon have asked a beggar to dine with 
him at Pelham Wold as invited Crowl. Indeed, 
he would have considered an honest beggar the 
better man of the two. 

He had considered himself and his daughter 
to be grossly insulted im being asked to sit at 
table with this fellow, and he was smarting 
deeply under.the insult. 

In his indignation he had imparted to the 
visitors in turn his knowledge of Crowl, saying 
only what was true; but the truth was enough 
to disgust the officers and others present, and 
they wondered among themselves at the eccen- 
tricity and audacity of the governor in present- 
ing to them as an equal a man with such a 
history. 

Mr. Pelham escorted his daughter back to the 
drawing-room. 

Col. Gurney, an elderly officer, of martial ap- 
pearance, dignified, haughty, and aristocratic, 
came forward to meet the young lady, and, 
claiming the fulfilment of her promise, escorted 
her to the piano. 

Col. Gurney was the scion of a noble house, 
and the possessor of considerable influence, both 
in England and the colony. 

His high connections, his marked ability, his 
long and faithful service, had directed to him 
the attention of the Home Government, and he 
had reason to expect a speedy promotion. 

Mr. Pelham’s revelations as to Crowl’s charac- 
ter had been received by the haughty colonel 
with as much distaste as the banker could 
desire. 

Crowl came in while Miss Pelham was playing, 
and approached Capt. Archer, who had, at an 
earlier hour of the evening, seemed to him genial 
and pleasant. 

But the temperature of the captain’s manner 
had dropped from summer heat to several 
degrees below zero. 

His remarkable frigidity repelled Crowl to such 
an extent that he crossed the room and seated 
himself by a young-subaltern, who immediately 
had business elsewhere, and the remainder of 
the evening was peculiarly unpleasant to the 
governor’s new secretary. If he sat dawn by 
anyone, is was curious to see how soon he was 
left to solitude. 
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He seemed to be tabooel by everyone, and 
his face grew sullen and a dangerous gleam 
shone in his eyes. 

He had not been used to drawing-rooms; he 
began to feel awkward and constramed, and to 
long for more freedom. 

Determined to show these visitors that he was 
onintimate terms with Lord Strathmere, he hung 
about the baron, who, conscious of the public 
sentiment against Crowl, pretended not to see 
him. 

When the fellow raised his voice, as he did 
once or twice, calling the governor’s attention, 
the latter : tired at him in haughty surprise and 
turned his back upon him. 

Tt seemed as if Providence were smiling upon 
Miss Pelham’s efforts to free her lover. 

« After all, I haven’t so good an opinion of 
fine gentlemen as I used to have,” Crowl said 
to himself, gloomily, as he went up to his 
chamber. ‘“ They are not congenial tome. I’d 
as soon live in a straight jacket as to live among 
them. My old idea of a sheep-farm, with Meg, 
was better than this. I suppose those officers 
were down upon me because I had not their airs 
and graces. I’ll teach my lord a lesson to-mor- 
row. And I'll hurry up and get out of this, if 
things don’t take a turn. With a thousand a 
year I can live anywhere.” 

The next day he rehearsed his grievances 
to Lord Strathmere, who listened to them 
coldly. 

«“ You have only yourself to blame,” said his 
lordship. “You were not brought up to the 
usages of polite society, Crowl, and my guests 
resent my foisting you upon them. Colonel 
Gurney quite took me to task last night—or he 
would have done had he dared. He expressed 
his surprise that I should have made you my 
secretary. You made a mistake in wishing to 
enter society, and all my influence won’t make 
you popular.” 

“You might pay me more attention.” 

“And bring suspicion upon us both! Did 
you notice how keenly Miss Pelham re- 
gards us? She naturally wonders at our sud- 
den intimacy. And others will wonder. If 
you persist in your folly we shall both be 
ruined.” 

Crowl was on the point of revealing to Lord 
Strathmere the purport of his singular inter- 
view with Miss Pelham the previous evening, 
but he thought better of the impulse and re- 
mained silent. 

“You may get to work,” said Lord Strath- 
mere, coolly. 

“T want to ask about the settlement you 
agreed to make me,” said Crowl. ‘That 
thousand a year, you know.” 

“T haven’t time to see to it at present,” was 
the brief response. “In a day or two, or a 
week, perhaps, I will get around to it. Just 
now, business presses. Have you copied these 
despatches ?” 

Crowl set to work, consoling himself with 
hopes of speedy victory. 

He presented himself at table, but Mr. 
Pelham pointedly avoided even looking at 
him. 

In the evening, he found himself socially 
ostracised. 

No one cared to converse with him, or even to 
sit near him. 

He was gloomy and sullen. When he com- 
pelled Lord Strathmere’s attention, people 
looked at him curiously. 

He saw that he was imperilling his secretin 
thus forcing upon people the fact that he had 
some secret hold upon the governor, and lapsed 
into gloom and silence. 

A few evenings like this sickened him of 
society. He urged upon Lord Strathmere every 
day the necessity of making the settlement he 
desired, but his lordship had always some excuse 
for delay. 

One evening, instead of entering the drawing- 
room as usual, Crowl sauntered out for a solitary 
stroll. 

He took his way in the direction of George 
Street, and had not gone far when he fancied 


himself followed. 








Turning sharply, he looked about him, but 
saw no one. 

“My fancy, I suppose,” he muttered. ‘“ Lord 
Strathmere would not dare try again to assassi- 
nate me, because the confession lodged with the 
notary is a complete check upon him. I amahbout 
tired of this life. I must hurry up that settle- 
ment of a thousand rounds annuity.” 

He walked down George Street slowly. 

When near Barrack Souare someone came 
up behind kim swiftly, as if intending to pass 
him. 

Arrived close to him, the footsteps suddenly 
flagged. 

Crowl looked around suspiciously. 

Atthesame momenta pitch-plaster was clapped 
upon his face, and a pair of hands encircled his 
neck in the peeuliar Thug-like manner of gar- 
roters. 

Crowl struck out once or twice blindly from 
instinct, and then succumbed. 

Another moment would have finished him had 
not a group of soldiers opportunely made their 
appearance. 

The spot, in spite of its surroundings, was 
lonely and ill-lighted, and the assailant’s bold- 
ness had not been quite so reckless as it might 
be deemed at first sight. 
ss As the soldiers came up the cowardly garroter 

ed. 

Crowl dropped upon the sidewalk, limp and 
nearly dead. 

He was picked up and cared for. 

The pitch-plaster was removed from his face 
and internal restoratives applied. 

He was soon restored to himself, and rewarded 
his preservers liberally, while maintaining com- 
plete reticence in regard to the attack upon 
him. 

« Another attempt at assassination,” he mut- 
tered, moving unsteadily down the street upon 
parting with the soldiers. “Can Lord Strath- 
mere be mad? Does he forget my confession, 
and the danger that will come to him from it in 
case of my death? I will go on to the notary’s 
and urge upon him the necessity of guarding 
that paper with the utmost care. I will tell him 
of this new attack upon my life, and give him 
my new address. 

He arrived at the notary’s, finding the office 
closed. 

A chemist’s shop next door was lighted, and 
he entered it to make inquiries. 

«T understood that the notary remained at his 
office in the evening,” he said, addressing the 
chemist. “Can you give me his other address 
—the place where he lodges ?” 

«“ He used to lodge back of his office, but he’s 
gone away,” said the chemist. 

“Gone? Where?” 

«That I don’t know, sir. He had an appoint- 
ment from the governor, and has left Sydney,” 
declared the chemist. 

« Left Sydney ?” echoed Crowl. 

“Yes, sir. ‘he robbery upset him so that he 
was glad of a change.” 

“The robbery? What does all this mean? 
Was he robbed ?” 

“Yes, the night before last. Some men 
broke into his office and rummaged his papers, 
and stole more than half of them. He was down- 
cast yesterday, but to-day came his appointment 
which was a complete surprise to him, and set 
him up again, so that he left at once, and in 
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| good spirits. 


Crowl asked a few more questions, and then 
returned to the street, bewildered, annoyed, and 
even terrified. 

“More of Lord Strathmere’s work,” he 
muttered. “Ihave underrated bim. If I had 
been killed to-night, the confession had been 
destroyed, and nothing would have existed to 
criminate him. He is cunning—I musi be on 
my guard at every point. I will have to write 
out another confession. I wonder how he knew 
where that one waslodged ? ‘l'o own the truth, 
Iam afraid of him. He is bent upon my de- 
struction—he is remorseless, cruel, terrible. He 
is the very Evil One!” 

Crowl secured a hack and returned in it to 
Government House. 

As he ascended the broad stairway he en- 





countered the governor, in full evening dress, 
coming down. 


His excellency had already heard of the 


failure of -his latest enterprise, but was smiling 
and affable, his swarthy visage appearing un- 
marked by a care. 

“You have failed again!’ said Crowl, ina 






hissing voice. “I know 
Mister Brabazon! You had better beware 
can write more confessions. You will find 
Iam a Samson, and if I have to die, I shall 
drag you down with me.” 

dark, inscruinble smile writhed about the 
lips of Lord Strathmere like a glittering ser- 
pent. 

“Tdon’t understand you,” he said, coldly. 
* Ave youmad, Mr. Crowl? Iam really afraid, 
if your brain continues to soften, that you will 
have to be put into a madhouse.” 

He passed on, confident, complacent, and self- 
satisfied. 

Crowl paused upon the upper landing, and 
glared after him with a hatred beyond descrip- 
tion. 

“IT don’t know that I am safe here to-night,” 
he muttered. “He may murder me in my sleep, 
as he did the old baron. He may shut meup 
in a madhouse. He may—what may he not 
do? Tl insist upon that settlement to-morrow, ~ 
and get out of his way. I don’t think Sydney 
is very healthy for me. I have a foreboding 
that Lord Strathmere wil! do for me. If things 
don’t shape to suit me, I'll blow on him—may 
I die if I don’t!” 


(To be Continued.) 
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FROST WORK. 


Tuer is beauty ina splendid education, where 
the mind has been trained in all the accuracy of 
mathematics, in all the elevating elegances of 
poetry, and painting, and sculpture, and music. 
And grammar, and logic, and rhetoric may have 
been thoroughly mastered and reduced to the 
practice of an accomplished writer and a finished 
orator, an abstract morality may pervade every 
line written, every uttered sentiment. 

But who does not know, that these things 
alone never make a loveable character, there is 
beauty in it, as cold as the icicle, as dead as the 
marble, as transient as the clouds of morning, 
the body is without warmth, the heart without 
sympathy, the wholenature without love, beyond 
the circle of its own cold and dead, and magnifi- 
cent self. 





PACKING PLANTS FOR A JOURNEY. 


On the 5th of December, 1870,°a friend in 
Utah, Mr. Siler, despatched to me by post a 
parcel consisting in all of about four dozen 
plants, mostly pentstemons. They arrived at 
Stoke Newington on the 7th of January, 1871, 
having made a quick passage, without accident. 
‘The parcel was an unpretending paper bundle, 
as thick as one could grasp in the hand, and 
about as long as from the wrist to the elbow. 
Anybody can put this into inches if desirable. 

When the outside paper wrapper was re- 
moved, there appeared a roll of oiled silk. When 
that was removed, there was roll of damp 
paper. When that was removed, there was a 
roll of damp moss, and inside the moss were the 
plants, without a particle of earth attached to 
them, all clean and naked, head and tail, rather 
closely packed up in the moss, and all as fresh 
as if they had been laid aside a few days only, 
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instead of a month. Now what could be more 
simple than this mode of packing? Surely 
simplicity and efficiency were perfectly com- 


bined in a costless and convenient way, deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. 

As for the plants, they are in a warm, rather 
dark place, potted in sandy peat, and growing 
nicely ; so the mode of packing is justified by 
results. 8. H. 
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MISCHIEVOUS. 





Przasvres must be enjoyed sparingly if we 
wish them to retain their zest. Immoderate 
pleasures shorten men’s lives more than the 
best medicaments can prolong them. The poor 
are seldomer sick for the want of food than the 
rich are by excess of it. Meats that are too 
relishing, and which create an immoderate ap- 
petite, are rather a poison than a nutriment. 
Medicines in themselves are really mischievous, 
and destructive of nature, and ought only to be 
used on pressing occasions ; but the grand medi- 
cine which is always useful is sobriety, temper- 
ance in pleasure, tranquillity of mind, and 
bodily exercise. 





THE LOVE PACT. 
CHAPTER LII. 


Tse Earl of Thanet and his party waited 
anxiously in one of the anterooms of the court 
of justice for the coming of the Marquis 
D’ Aubrion. 

The English peer was well aware that the 





proud French noble could not feel otherwise | among their members the marquis’s English 
than deeply humiliated by the public ordeal | groom, were more pertinaciousand only coalesced, 
through which he had just passed, and, as his | despairingly relinquishing their object, and left 
old-time friend, desired to be the first to press | the forest as the first cold streaks of dawn 
his hand in token of the recognition and | showed in the horizon. 


sympathy of the world. 
But the minutes flew past, the court had 


risen and judge, officials and spectators passed | his thigh a sounding slap. 


out, yet neither the old soldier nor Héléne ap- 
peared. 

Georges Grandet returned to the court to 
make inquiry and found that, at the solicitation 
of the marquis, he and his daughter had been 
permitted egress by a private corridor, and 
thus they had both quitted the precincts of the 
court. 

Lord Thanet’s instinctive delicacy and tact 
enabled him readily to penetrate and sympathise 
in the motives which had urged the proud old 
man in thus seeking privacy. 

He could not expose his lacerated feelings to 
the sympathy and condolence of even the 
dearest friend. 

The desire for solitude 
stag, sore wounded by the hunters, when he 
seeks refuge in the loneliest and densest forest 
coverts, that none, even of his own kind, may 


look upon his dying pangs 


5% 


tude of an extensive forest which bordered his 
demesne. 

The hours passed and the twilight shadows 
deepened into night, yet the marquis had not re- 
turned. 

The apprehensions of the marchioness rose to | 
anguished fears, and those of Héléne, if less de- 
monstrative, were even deeper, for she recalled | 
with a sick shudder the moments when, watch- | 
ing by ‘the study door, she had dreaded at each 
instant to hear the report of a suicide’s pistol 
ring out, and that suicide her father. 

At last, in part to allay his own anxiety | 
as wellas to soothe that of the marchioness | 
and her daughter, Lord Thanet proposed a 
search. 

Himself, Hugh, Georges, Wilmer, and the | 
numerous retainers of the chéteau were speedily | 
organised into four divisions and, provided 
with dogs, torches and lanterns, started upon 
the quest. 

But though they explored the forest recesses 
as systematically as sportsmen beating the 
coverts for their quarry, yet for a long time the 
search was fruitless and the parties headed by | 
Georges and Wilmer respectively returned dis- 
heartened to the chateau. 

Those divisions with which Hugh Mostyn and 
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|a@ sign he wants to be let alone. 


| gone over there hisself.”’ 
which actuates the | 


| what say you to a cold bath?” 


or of the expiring | 


lion as he creeps into the tangled thicket, is a | 


type of that which moves the proud spirit that 
believes itself disgraced. 

In answer to his inquiries Lord Thanet soon 
found that the 
Héléne, had quitted the hotel where the two 


| wise to rouse the old lion in his despair. 
marquis, with his wife and | 


latter had been staying and proceeded to 


D’ Aubrion by rail. 

The Englishman and his party were not long 
in following on the track. 

The old earl was as eager as a boy to meet his | 
friend and impart to him the important | 
intelligence which he and Georges had to | 
relate. 

But they were destined to be disappointed. 

Upon their arrival late in the evening at the | 
chateau they found the master of it absent and 
Héléne and her mother in tears. 

The melancholy which had overshadowed the 
marquis before the sting of that terrible accusa- 
tion of which he had been the victim tempo- | 
rarily dissipated it had returned with redoubled 
gloom now that the danger was past. 


The tenderness of his wife and daughter as | 4 


they took their homeward journey was quite | 


unavailing to move the old soldier from his ter- | W2S the mournful wail of the animal over his 
rible condition of apathetic gloom so intense | Master's corpse. 


that he seemed dead alike to the pleading of 
the marchioness and the caresses of Héléne. 


food or drink, avoided the heartfelt congratula- 
tions of his faithful servants, and, after a pro- 
tracted vigil in the solitude of his own room, 


left the mansion abruptly, and, attended only | soldat, and I have feared that I should have to 
by a favourite hound, sought the deeper soli- 





| choly whine rose from out the thicket on the 


| us hurry.” 
' 


| what in advance of his son, and at once proceeded 
|noiselessly into the thick 
| wood. 


/ and followed. 


| quite near, and as the earl pressed forward he 
Arrived at his ancestral domain he refused | distinguished human accents. 


; “ Thou and I have been campaigners on earth 


| weep for thee, but now thou wilt do me the very 


his father were connected, and which comprised 


As they started homeward in very disappointed 
mood the groom suddenly pulled up and gave 


“By George!” he exclaimed. ‘“ We’ve for- 
gotten the island. I'll go any odds the markiss 
is there.” 

The party retraced their steps through a por- 
tion of the forest and reached the bank of an 
extensive mere, in the centre of which lay a 
little wooded islet. 

The groom stepped to a small landing-place 
and said : 

«“Ay,I’m right. The boat’s gone. The mas- 
ter has rowed himself over, and I take it that’s 
We'd better 
go back, my lord. I wouldn’t like to be the one 
to disturb the markiss, seeing that he’s been and 


** He’s not fit to be left alone at present, my 
man,” responded Lord Thanet, curtly. ‘ Hugh, 


As he spoke he threw off his hat and coats— 
an example which his son was not slow to follow. 
The other retainers looked at the impassive 
groom and shrugged their shoulders. They 
evidently shared in his opinion that it was not 


Without a word the old English peer and his 
son plunged into the placid but deep waters of 
the lake. 

They swam with a long, steady stroke, and as 
they neared the bank of the island a low, melan- 


still air. 
It was the voice of the marquis’s hound. 
Put on a spurt, Hugh, my boy,” cried the 
earl, earnestly; “there’s something wrong. Let 


And the old peer suited the action to the word 
with such energy that he reached the bank some- 


interlaced under- 
Hugh sprang to the bank immediately after 
Again the plaintive howls of the dog came 


pon the ear. 
Lord Thanet foreboded the worst. Surely that 


The spot from which the sound proceeded was 


** Good-bye, Bruno,” said a deep, sad voice. 


for many years. Thou art failing fast, vieux 





last office of thy faithful love and carry home 
the tidings—ay, and guide them to the master 
whose last caress has been bestowed on thee.’’ 

With a fast-beating heart the earl pushed back 
the supple willow bough which hid the speaker 
from his eyes. 

He knew the voice and his soul told him truly 
what his eyes would meet. 

The Marquis D’Aubrion was seated on the 
trunk of a fallen tree in the midst of a smalt 
cleared space. 

His visage was blanched toa deathly pallor, 
and the pxint of an overwhelming despair was 
stamped )n every feature, to which his listless 
attitude and relaxed form also testified. 

The dog, under whose collar was tucked a 
small note, was standing up, with his paws upon 
his master’s knees and his dark eyes fixed with 


} . : 
| & yearning expression on the face of the mar- 


quis, as though the faithful animal read the old 
man’s deadly resolve indicated by the firmly- 
clasped pistol by his side. 

The old soldier’s hand was raised suddenly 
and the muzzle of the weapon placed against 
his right temple. 

The weight of forty years seemed to be thrown 
off the earl as he darted through the slight 
screen of brush like a flash. 

The next instant he had seized D’Aubrion’s 
extended right hand and strove to possess him- 
self of the weapon which it held. 

A look of inflexible resolve mingled with the 
despairing expression of the marquis’a face. 

He spoke no word but struggled madly to still 
point the fatal tube at his own heart or head. 

* Hugh !” cried the earl, breathlessly. 

Almost before the word left his lips the young 
man appeared, and, with a soldier’s promptness 
of apprehension, at once understood the scene 
and came to his father’s aid. 

Grasped in Captain Mostyn’s powerful arms, 
nothing was left to the maddened man but sub- , 
mission. 

« You were my friend, my preserver, in days 
of yore, but all amity, all gratitude is cancelled 
by your deed of this day!’ gasped the marquis, 
hoarsely. 

“We will speak of that by-and-bye, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis,” replied the Englishman. “ At 
present our business is to take you from this 
place.” 

“ What right have you, my lord, to interfere 
with the personal iiberty of a French gentle- 
man? Release me, Monsieur le Capitaine !” 

“Do nothing of the sort, Hugh,” said the 
earl, with some brusqueness, ‘‘and—ah, stay— 
give me the pistol.” 

The young man handed the weapon to his 
father, who, removing the cap, placed it in his 
pocket and then took the marquis gently by the 
arm to lead him away. 

Glancing at the old noble’s moody brow, the 
Englishman said, with kind earnestness : 

“ Be of good heart, my friend, and play the 
man. If I once had the happiness to rescue 
you, in turn you did for me the same good 
office. But in either case the gift was but of 
bare life—a bagatelle to us soldiers. It is some- 
thing more than that I—I and others—will give 
you thisday—far more. Do you know what this 
day is ?” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“This day is the anniversary of a compact 
between you.and me.” 

“Which is broken for ever,” 
interrupted, with bitterness. 

“ Well, at least we will make it an occasion of 
happiness to you. Trust the word of a blunt, 
plain-spoken Englishman. There is a full cup 
of happiness awaiting you.” 

The marquis’s gloomy eyee perused the 
speaker’s face with a certain interest, but he 
shrugged his shoulders with incredulous indif- 
ference and made no reply. 

By this time the margin of the island was 
reached. 

A short détour led the three to the spot where 
the marquis had secured the boat. 

The old man reluctantly took his seat in the 
stern beside Lord Thanet, on whom Bruno was 
now fawning, as if he had recognised the earl’s 
mission of preserver. 


the marquis 
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Under the sinewy strokes of Hugh the shallop 
flew through the water and the other side was 
quickly reached. 

The servitors had seen that their master was 
safe and had judged it well to return without 
waiting his arrival, being uncertain respecting 
the marquis’s appreciation of their well-meant 
efforts. 

When the marquis and his rescuers reached 
the great gate of the chateau courtyard, Lord 
Thanet motioned to his son to precede them 
while he again exhorted the marquis to self- 
control. 

** You have things to learn which will surprise 
you, Edouard,” he said, with a firm pressure of 
the Frenchman’s hand, “as they did me.” 

A crimson flush came on the marquis’s pale 
face. 

“What do you mean ?” he cried. “The 
secret——” 

«Tush! I know of no secret. Come and 
hear what Monsieur Georges Grandet, of Paris, 
has to say, and I'll guarantee you find it an 
agreeable surprise. Then I have also some news 
which will perhaps astonish you no less.” 

The earl’s cordiality met with a feeble re- 
sponse. 

Still it had done something to mitigate the 
bitter mood of the marquis, and the latter pro- 
ceeded to the chiteau by his friend’s side with 
some semblance of outward calm. 

The marchioness and Héléne, whose wan faces 
and heavy eyes showed that they had passed a 
sleepless night, greeted the master of the 
chateau with a fervent but subdued joy. In 
the morbid state of his mind any more de- 
monstrative welcome would have been danger- 
ous. 

At the earl’s request, after the effects of his 
voluntary cold bath had been neutralised by 
precautionary measures, the marquis retired 
with him to his study, accompanied also by 
Georges Grandet. 

It was clear by the look of dislike with which 
the old noble regarded his nephew that Georges 
was not forgiven. 

But the Parisian took no notice of the repel- 
lant expression, and as soon as the two had 
seated themselves introduced the subject of the 
conference in his usual careless and easy 
manner. 

At first the marquis paid little attention to 
the glib speech of the young man, but he 
soon became interested, in spite of himself. 

It appeared that for a considerable period 
Georges Grandet’s suspicions of Cochart’s 
probity and honour had led the Parisian to 
exercise an. espionage over the notary’s move- 
ments and also, when satisfied of his traitor- 
ous intentions towards his patron, to baulk 
them. 

He had been remarkably successful. Cochart’s 
ill-treated and half-starved servant had been an 
invaluable auxiliary ; nor had other tools been 
wanting, with the result that the young Parisian 
held information which freed much of the pro- 
perty of the marquis from its liabilities and 
would enable him to retain his ancient domain, 
even if its limits were somewhat curtailed 
and its revenues to some degree impaired. 
The heavy pecuniary losses of the marquis on 
the Bourse were of course irremediable, but 
Georges hinted with great delicacy that if his 
uncle wished to expend a few hundred thousand 
francs on the estate he knew an accommodating 
Parisian financier who would not be exigent 
about interest. 

Though the marquis still writhed inwardly 
under the disgrace which he held he had sus- 
tained and the bitter disappointment of his 
cherished plans, it is certain that this gleam of 
sunshine had much efficacy in dispelling the 
clouds from his mind and brow, and he was too 
straightforward not to avow his obligations to 
his nephew for his disinterested conduct in 
some confused and well nigh incoherent sen- 
tences of thanks. 

«* My dear Edouard,” interposed Lord Thanet, 
“say no more now. I think Ican show youa 
more pleasant and effectual manner of expres- 
sing your-gratitude to Monsieur Grandet by- 
and-bye.” «nd he smiled at Georges mean- 











ingly. “ At present you must not excite your- 
self, my dear marquis, for we have something 
else to convey to you.” 

The marquis looked at the speaker un- 
easily. 

“Be calm, I—your friend—assure you that 
the intelligence is not evil, or I had not been 
the bearer of it.” 

«* Proceed.” 

“T have one thing to premise. I desire Mon- 
sieur Grandet to remain during our interview, 
for a reason which shall subsequently appear. 
If some of the following details are of the nature 
of family secrets you will I trust bear in mind 
that Monsieur Georges Grandet is a branch of 
your family and soon to become——” 

And the earl gave a judicious little cough. 

His host’s face wore an anxious yet expec- 
tant expression as he awaited the Englishman’s 
comniunication. 





CHAPTER LIII. 


“TI wave to ask this of you, my dear mar- 
quis,” said the earl. “Ido not profess to be 
much of a raconteur, nevertheless it is neces- 
sary that I should relate a short story, ‘an owre 
true tale,’ as our Scottish neighbours say. Will 
you promise before I start to hear it through 
without interruption ?” 

The marquis gave the required pledge with a 
listless indifference. It was evident that his 
thoughts were still employed on the late dis- 
closures of Georges. 

* Once upon a time,” said the earl, “I believe 
that is the correct formula for a beginning of a 
fairy tale—once upon atime a young man fell 
deeply in love with a young woman. No very 
surprising event you would say. True. Cer- 
tainly little wonderful in this instance. The 
young man was handsome, clever, of high birth, 
wealthy, a brave soldier—a beau sabreur—in 
short, a hero, who combined every attraction 
likely to move a susceptible heart to admiration, 
and to love. Nor was the lady a whit behind in 
personal qualifications. She was of the most ex- 
quisitely bewitching loveliness, talented and 
accomplished, and descended from an ancient 
but decayed line of aristocrats. She had how- 
ever one default—she was poor. Do you follow 
me ?” 

The marquis recalled his wandering thoughts 
and made a murmur of assent. 

« As I have said, on the score of lineage there 
was no disparity, for both were noble, but the 
poverty of the lady’s family formed an insuper- 
able bar to the lover’s hopes. The father of the 
young man was not only a haughty patrician, 
pur sang, but a man whoalso held wealth, when 
allied with high descent, in superlative esteem. 
The young man was therefore well aware that 
the lady to. whom his heart was given could 
never hope to enter the charmed circle of his 
family with the freewill and consent of his 
sire.” 

Lord Thanet paused and glanced at his host. 
It was evident that the interest of the latter 
had been to some degree aroused, for he was 
now regarding his guest with marked atten- 
tion. 

‘In short,” resumed the earl, “the father 
would have certainly considered a match 
between his heir and the dowerless daughter of 
an extinct peerage a mésalliance of the most 
pronounced type. It may be that the young 
man would have disregarded this obstacle— 
children do sometimes ”—and the earl cast a 
curious, furtive little look at his host, “had there 
not been strong reasons to bind him to at least 
nominal filial obedience. These were that the 
father was a man of violent temper and suffer- 
ing from an affection of the heart, and thus the 
passion which any rebellion on his son’s part 
would have undoubtedly caused would have pro- 
bably proved fatal, and, secondly, that the young 
man loved his father too dearly to cause him 
even a passing pang, much less run the risk of 
inflicting upon him a fatal injury.” 

There was no need to bespeak the attention of 
the marquis now, for his eyes, were fixed with 
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a strange look of interest upon the face of the 
narrator. 

“Well, circumstances of which the chronicle 
to which I am indebted says little parted the 
lovers for a time, and when they met once more 
it was ina foreign land. Here the young man 
found his heart’s idol so situated that he became 
—_ than ever desirous to make her his wedded 
wife.” 

“‘My lord,” interposed the marquis. “Is 
it ”? 





“ Hush ?” said the earl, holding up a warning 
finger ; “remember your promise of silence. The 
tale is not a long one, and when it is firlished I 
will answer any query it is in my power to solve. 
To resume. Both the lady and gentleman be- 
longed to a church which holds the ceremony of 
marriage in the highest regard, and even 
should their nuptials be celebrated within the 
fold of some other communion a whisper might 
reach the ear of the distant parent and sound his 
death-knell. It was while troubled much in 
mind as to his course in the matter that the 
lover learned that in the country where both 
were then staying the mere fact of the avowal 
by a man before witnesses that a woman is his 
wife was sufficient to secure her that legal 
status. You have of course heard of this singular 
custom, my dear marquis. It is good law in 
Scotland.” 

The Marquis D’Aubrion inclined his head 
gravely. His face wore a curious, pained and 
perplexed expression. 

**Won over by the importunity of her lover, 
the lady consented to the irregular nuptials, and 
with certain precautions was acknowledged in 
the hotel of the Scotch town where they subse- 
quently passed the honeymoon as the wife of the 
young soldier. But how short-sighted is man. 
Had the husband deferred his happiness for a 
short period it would have been without alloy, 
for within three months he was summoned to 
attend his father’s sick couch. For days so pre- 
carious was the old man’s condition that his son 
dared not make the agitating disclosure, and 
when the last hour came the sire passed away 
without receiving the confidence of his son.” 

Lord Thanet again paused and looked at the 
marquis. His gaze was downcast, his brow 
deeply knit. 

“On the expiration of a due term of mourn- 
ing,’ continued the earl, “the nuptial rites of 
the husband and wife were duly celebrated in 
their own land, and the lady took the place she 
was so well qualified to grace as chitelaine of 
her husband’s ancient halls. A daughter was 
the fruit of this union——” 

The marquis gave a violent start. 

“Let me distinguish more closely. Within 
a year of the public celebration of the spousal 
rites ‘a daughter was born.” 

The old Frenchman’s brow cleared to some 
extent and he settled himself to the position of 
a patient auditor. ° 

* Time passed on and the girl grew up into a 
lovely womanhood. She had been promised in 
marriage to one not unworthy, but she loved 
him not, and it may be that this disappointment 
had some slight share in the careworn look 
which her father’s face sometimes wore. 

“ But it was not due to this alone. During 
the early years of his married life strenuous and 
unremitting efforts had been made by him, in 
quiet and secrecy, to obtain verification of the 
Scottish marriage. 

«Every agency which could be employed 
without disclosing its author was set to work 
for this purpose—the press, private detectives, 
personal inquiries—but all with one resulti— 
failure. “s 

‘Of the six persons who alone could testify 
four had been carried off in one short week by 
cholera, one perished ina shipwreck, and every 
trace of the sixth—a female servant—was 
lost.” 

The marquis looked up witha stare of un- 
disguised amazement. 

«* My lord, how ” he ejaculated, but again 
the uplifted finger of the earl checked the 
excited words. 

“ Why were those earnest inquiries pursued ? 
What mattered this earlier marriage of which 
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nonein his native land knew aught ? 
fear was there that anyone could ever taunt the 
proud soldier with having made the runaway 
match of an English plebeian ?P 
why, I repeat, those anxious investigations? 
More than that, why was the husband’s face so 
often clonded ? Why was the wife solitary, sad- 
hearted, prematurely aged?” ~- 

The old Frenchman glared at the speaker 
with eyes that held a balefal tiger light—the 
veins on his forehead stood out like ecordage— 
his’ hand clutched the elbow of his chair with a 
convulsive grip. 

“Why, in fine.” said the earl, with a raised 
voice, ‘was one lovely and innocent secluded in 
surroundings all unmeet, cast on a cold world, 
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exposed to a thousand trials and perils? Why ? 
Because t] in which cast the brightest of the 
sons of heaven down into outer darkness reigned 
unchecked in a human—should I not rather say 
an inhuman ?—heart !” 
The marquis sprang up with the cry of a 
naed nN. 
Lore Thenet !’ he shouted, in a terrible 
v “what meal ? 


this farce ?—thi 











—. i nswer me here ai ow ( 
o st never see the sunlight of : 
morn? 

earl stey 1 fe rward and seized the 
speaker’s ri hand with a firm clasp of his 
own while he laced his left on the marqui ’s 
shoulder with a 


ure of affection. 

‘Qh, Edouard,” he said, in a voice broken 
by emotion, “cast off the evil spirit! Chase 
away this black fiend and show thive own true 
ine own noble nature! Read this—it 
may aid in the exorcism of the demon thai has 
so long tyrannis¢ d over thee !”’ 

He handed the marquis a folded paper as he 
spoke and made a slight gesture to Georges. 

At the signal the Parisian touched a small 
handbell which stood on the table. 

Vhile the margquis’s eyes were still devouring 
the contents of the document the door was 
thrown open and a strange group entered. 

It was composed of Eugénie, supported on the 
one hand by the Marquise D’Aubrion and on 
the other by Héléne, the faces of the two latter 
being turned towards the agitated countenance 
of the girl between them with looks of tender 
affection, while behind them came Hugh Mostyn 
with a happy smile on his face, and by his side 
waiked Mrs. Orpen. 

Peerlessly lovely looked the Norman village 
maiden in her radiant beauty, her fair face 
suffused with a carmine glow that heightened 
its charms. 

ler attire was rich and costly. Jewels 
shimmered at each shell-like ear and at waist 
and throat, while one pure white rosebud—fit 
emblem of herself—twined itself in the black 
braids of her glorious hair. 

Hugh Mostyn pped forward and took her 
right hand as the marquis raised his bewildered 


gaze from the paper which he held in his 
shaking hand 
“Kneecl, my children,” said the earl, with 


solemnity, “for another parent’s blessing—you 
already have mine — upon your betrothal. 
Kneel, Hugh Mostyn, and kneel, Eugénie 
D’ Aubrion, eldest daughter of the marquis and 












marquise of that old and stately line and pro- 
spective Countess of Thanet! Edouard, bless 
our children!” 7 

Hugh and En; fell on their knees before 
the astounded marquis. 

He raised his trembling hand with an uncer- 
tain movement. 

*‘ Maurice,” he said, in a pitiful, pleading 


tone, “‘we were sworn soldier-brethren—true 
of heart I trust as the steel of our sabres. You 
would not deceive me?” 

“On my soul no, Edouard! The paper 


No one. Then | 


What, | 
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* Mon Dien! I thank thee!” murmured the 
cld soldier, in a tear-broken voice, as he rested 
his hand lightly upon the raven locks of 
Eugénie and the sunny curls of Hugh. 

‘Bless thee, my daughter, and thee also, 
worthy scion of a noble stock. How marvel- 
lous are the works of Providence which have 
thus educed from my errors—my sins—a con- 
summation of happiness so supreme !” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


LirT.E remains to. be told. A long residence 
in India had placed Mrs. Orpen beyond the 
sphere of the marquis’s inquiries, and had it not 
been for his last visit to Great Britian and 
the loss of the card-case the happy dénouement 
might never have occurred. 

But Robert Wilmer had spoken of the arms 
and monogram thereon and Mrs. Orpen at once 
recalled them to mind. 

The marquis indeed had not gone by his own 
name when in Scotland, but had assumed one 
much more plebeian. 

Mrs. Orpen had however frequently noticed 
@® monogram and coronet on some of his 


knowledge, had set down the handsome young 
soldier as a nobleman incognito. 
Nor was this the only link in the chain of 





Mrs. Wilmer possessed an. exquisite litile 
water-colour drawing from Eugénie’s fair hands 
of the Norman churchyard where the girl had 
met the strange gentleman. 

The very inscriptions on some of the moulder- 
ing tombstones had remained in the girl’s 
memory and been reproduced with photographic 
fidelity in the sketch. 

Amongst these was more than one Edouard 
D’Aubrion, over whose epitaph the chiselled 
coronet held place. 

When therefore Mrs. Wilmer and her newly 
returned sister sought Lord Thanet, taking 
with them the drawing, the corroborative 
evidence caused the truth to flash like light- 
ning on the acute mind of the English peer. 

Himself proud and reticent, he penetrated in- 
stinetively the motive which had actuated the 
marquis, and he set out for France with the 
full determination of righting a great injustice 
and making his son happy. 

The following days were indeed ones of rare 
content to the reunited household of the old 
chateau. 

There was now no obstacle raised to the 
union of Héléne and Georges. 

Hugh could not become a naturalised French 
subject, so Héléne must still remain her 
father’s heiress. 

The newly found sisters were inseparable, 
save—we really must make the exception—when 
their respective lovers put in their para- 
mount claims to the right of their exclusive 
society. 

The haggard look left the face of the long- 
tried marchioness and the soft bloom of happy 
inaternity assumed its place. 

The marquis himself looked at least a score of 
years younger. Nor was his felicity lessened by 
another curious discovery, brought about in this 


| wise: 


speaks truth, and yonder is the missing wit- | 


ness,” and he indicated Mrs. Orpen, “ who, even 
after the long lapse of years, recalls the features 
both of Madame la Marquise and yourself. 
Have no doubt. I give to your paternal love a 
peerless daughter whois worthy of the fore- 
most place in the highest noblesse of la belle 


France as she shall adorn that of my native 
Jand !” 





Somewhat afraid of the talons of the law, 
Jules the gamin had concealed a certain fact 
from his patron Georges, which as he waxed fat 
and self-assured in the pleasant shelter of the 
chdteau he summoned confidence to divulge. 

Safely concealed, Jules had witnessed the 
murder of Rupert Kesterton by Jacques 
Cochart. 

Georges promptly communicated this fact to 
the authorities, and the mutilated remains were 
brought to light and subsequently transported 
to England by Lord Thanet, in order that they 
should rest in the ancestral vaults of the 
Mostyns. 

The law administered to the notary’s estate, 
and ample evidence was found to clear off every 
claim against the marquis. 

Two other hearts were to be made happy 
also. 


| 


| Robert Wilmer’s secret, and Lord Thanet, the 





| our promise has been fulfilled. 








Hugh Mostyn had long since penetrated 


marquis and himself now wrote to the Ladies 
Vavassour in such glowing and eulogistic terms 
of the debt they owed the young Yorkshireman 
that on his return to his native land it was not 
long before the Lady Adeline consented to. be- 
come his betrothed. 

As some token of their gratitude the Mostyns, 
father and son, agreed to eut off the entail of 
apart of their wide demesnes, and a neat estate 
of one thousand acres in a ring fence enabled 
the whilom engineer to take his place as an 
English squire. 

Ere the earl left D’Aubrion the nuptials of 
his son with Eugénie. D’Aubrion and those of 
Georges Grandet with Héline were solem- 
nised. 

The double wedding was the occasion of a 
festival at the old chéteau such as its ancient 
walls had seldom seen. 

From far and near the titled and high-born 
flocked thither, and in their humbler revels the 
peasantry for many a mile round had reason to 
remember the event. 

Two happy-faced, fine-looking old soldiers 


bit naga ae ot wnat ge a aragg tes 8G stood side by side and hand in hand. 
njouter le, ana, Naving some sunt 1€TALGIC 


“ Truly, Edouard,’’-said one, “every letter of 

Nay, more ”’— 
and as he spoke he indicated by a gesture the 
two fair brides and their attentive grooms—* to- 
day not one .only but two hearts dear to thee 
have crowned and consummated our Love 
Pact.” 


[THE END. ] 





MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 





From such noble characters no complaints 
are heard of their troubles. They never speak 
with bitterness of those who might have alle- 
viated the trials or lightened the burdens of 
their childhood, even if powerless to have re- 
moved them altogether. They will not dwell 
on the darkness in their past experiences or, the 
heartlessness of others, but rejoice to find or 
make an opportunity to return good for evil, 
blessing for cursing. 

One effect which the trials and burdens of 
their childhood seem to have had upon their 
mature characters is to make them over-indul- 
gent to the young who come under their in- 
fluence and protection. In their anxiety to 
shield their ntrslings from aught that in any 
degree resembles their own experience, there is 
danger that their mistaken tenderness may 
weaken the characters of their youthful charges, 
making them self-indulgent, inefficient and use- 
less. These gentle-hearted friends shrink from 
seeing their little ones brought in contact with 
disagreeable or painful duties. 

They would take all the cares and hardships 
upon themselves if thereby they might shield 
others from early trials, forgetting that these 
sharp experiences are often sent to strengthen 
and build up the young into all nobleness, 
ready for every good word and work. Their 
love blinds them to the fact that by excessive 
indulgence the young become exacting, trouble- 
some and intensely disagreeable to others, and 
lose the bright and cheery spirit that is the 
charm of childhood and youth. 

But too often those who have been 
strengthened, developed and purified “so as by 
fire’”’—who know that the hardships and trials 
of their youth laid the foundation in their own 
characters of that power which had made them 
strong to comfort and build up many who, but 
for them, would have fallen by the way—are 


| tempted in later life to defraud the young by 


mistaken kindness. Every one is defrauded, 
dwarfed, who, either by kindness or over indul- 
gence, is prevented from using, to the fullest 
extent, every faculty and all the strength that 
the Maker has bestowed. 

If friends choose for them, or permit them to 
choose, only the easiest and most agreeable 
duties, slipping all that is distasteful upon 
others less dear, then their best talents are lost 
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or buried, and those who might have become 
bright and shining lights grow into disfigured, 
one-sided characters,. of little value to any, 
unless, by some unexpected change, they are 
thrown on their own resources, compelled to dig 
up the buried talents and apply them to their 
proper use. ; 

This mistaken kindness works in many and 
entirely different ways. There are some natures 
among the young very difficult to spoil, some 





who will receive any amount of petting and in- | 


dulgence with little injury, or so little, that 
when changes come they show an energy of 
character that; though long dormant, springs 
up into active life when loudly called for, and 
breaks the bands that have held them inactive 
for years. In such cases, if the mistaken kind- 
ness of loving friends does not again become 
too active, a bright and noble character may be 
developed through the sufferings of the fiery 
furnace into which they have been cast. 
H. W. B. 





A MIGHTY POWER. 





Porrtengss cannot be-over-estimated. Many 
% man, raised from poverty and obscurity to 
wealth and honour, can trace his rise to 
civility ; it is"sure to produce itself in others, 
and he who is always polite will be sure to get, 
at least, as much as he gives. We believe it 
was Macaulay who defined politeness as bene- 
volence in small things. The French, who are 
nothing unless satirical, declare politeness to 
be the zero of friendship’s thermometer. Yet 
even the nearest and dearest friends may be 
polite to each other with advantage. 





CONFIRMED IDLERS. 





Wuat should be done with our confirmed 
idlers? We have lunatic asylums, not only for 
the benefit of the lunatics, but for the relief of 
the community, and among the vagabonds and 
tramps we have an enormous number of men 
who are just as truly diseased as the maddest 
men at large or in a lunatic asylum. Something 
must be done with them, and done at once, if 
we are to have any comfort by day or safety by 
night; for men who are so demoralised as to beg 
from choice, and tell falsehoods by profession, 
have but to take a single step to land in ruf- 
fianism. Already they intimidate, and rob, and 
murder, to get the means to support their use- 
less lives. 





GOODNESS AND WICKEDNESS. 





Ir there is one lesson which history and reve- 
lation unite in teaching, it is this—that good- 
ness and wickedness ever have been, and, as 
long as the world lasts, ever will be, mixed up 


in this state of our existence—that social progress | 


and civilisation will never make goodness uni- 
versal, ergdicate vice, or bring the flesh to final 
subjection to the spirit. They teach also, like a 
voice for ever sounding across the centuries,” 
the laws of right. and wrong. Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the 
moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. 
For every false word or unrighteous deed, for 
cruelty or oppression, for lust or, vanity, the 
price has to be paid at last, not always by the 
chief offenders, but paid by someone. 








THE BLESSING OF FREEDOM. 





Frerepom is the natural school of energy and 
enterprise. Freedom is the appropriate sphere 
of talent and virtue. Thesoul was not made to 
walk in fetters. To act powerfully, it must act 
freely ; and it must act, too, under all the fair 
incentives of an honest and honourable ambition. 
This applies, espécially, to the mass of the 
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| life. 





| almost without motive! 
amidst which they labour, and of ‘which they. 


people. There may be minds, and there are, | 


which find a sufficient incentive to exertion, in 
the love of knowledge and improvement, in 
the single aim at perfection. But this is not, 
and cannot be, the condition of the mass of 
minds. They need other impulses. 

Open then, I say; freely and widely to every 
individual, the way to wealth, to honour, to social 
respect and to public office, and you put life into 
any people. Impart that principle toa nation of 
Turks, or even of Hindoos, and ‘it will beas a 
resurrection from the dead. The sluggish spirit 


| will be aroused ; the languid nerve will bestrung 
| to new energy; there will be a stir of action 
| and a spring to industry all over the country, 


because there will be a motive. 

Alas! how many poor toilers in the world are 
obliged to labour, without reward, without hope, 
Like the machinery 


are scarcely more than a@ part, they are 
moved by the impulse of bligd necessity. 
single hope of bettering their condition, which 
now, alas! never visits them,,would regenerate 
them toa new life. 





CHESTNUTS. 


So 





Tue chestnut forms the chief food of the poor | 


population of the central plateau of Franee and 
Corsica. The production im 1874 amounted to 
over 14,000,000 lbs. Improved by cultivation, 
rendered larger and regularly round by its soli- 
tary development im the inmvolucre, it is known 
as the marron, of which there are a great nuntber 
of varities, which are obtained by grafting on 
the common chestmuut. 





GOVERN YOURSELF. 





Ho tp yourself well in cheek. The weakness 
and inefficiency of the men and women who 
cannot hold a tight reigm over themselves in 
the emergencies of life, are most pitiful. Even 
little children may learn, among their lessons, 
much on this subject. They can be-taught to 
deny themselves of what would be an injury to 
them, to give up little pleasures for others 
cheerfully, and stand still in a fit of passion. I 
remember, so far back as my memory goes, the 
words which were repeated to me over and over 
until they seemed to become the talisman of my 
«“ You must learn to govern yourself.” 





AMERICAN ISINGLASS. 





Tur best quality of American isinglass is 
made from the sounds of the hake. The crude 
material is collected during the summer and 
autumn, coming from Maine, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island. The 
conversion of the crude material into the mer- 
cantile article takes place in winter. A low 
temperature is necessary, in order to turn ont 
by machinery the fine ribbons of isinglass, and 
ice-water passes through the rolls, The total 
product is about 250,000 pounds. Besides the 
use of isinglass for fining beer, etc., it is em- 
ployed as a dressing or glaze for straw goods in 
| the United States. 





THE AFRICAN HONEY-BIRD. 





Tue honey-bird is about as large as a grey 
mocking-bird, and is of similar colour. It en- 
deavours to attract the attention of travellers, 
and to induce them to follow it. When it suc- 
ceeds thus far, it almost invariably leads the 
person who follows toa nest of wild bees. While 
on the route, it keeps up an incessant twitter- 
ing, as if to assure its follower of success, and 
often alights on the ground or a bush, and looks 
back to see if the person is still in pursuit. 

The native Africans, when conducted by the 
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bird, frequently answer, its twittering with a 
whistle as they proceed, for the purpose of 
signifying to their conductor that they are still 
following it. When the bird arrives at the 
hollow tree, or other places where the honey is 
deposited, it hovers over the spot, points at the 
deposit with its bill, and perches on a neigh- 
bouring bush or tree to await its share of th: 
plunder. Thig is the usual termination of the 
adventure. But sometimes the honey-bird 
seems to be actuated by a love of mischief, an‘ 
then instead of leading the traveller to a bees 
nest, it conducts him to the lair of some wild 
beast, and then flies away with a twittering 
which sounds a good deal like langhter. , 

Gordon Cumming, “the lion killer,’ once 
followed a honey-bird which conducted him to 
the retreat of a huge crocodile; and, having in- 
troduced the traveller to this august presence, 
the little feathered joker took a-hasty leave, 
evidently much delighted with the success of 
his trick. 





A USEFUL PLANT FOR NATURALI- 


SATION. 





Tue lovely little anemone apennina is cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest of all plants for plant- 
ing alongside woodland walks that could be 
mentioned. The flowers are of the loveliest 
blue, and are produced as freely as those of the 
wood anemone, when grown under the 
conditions. Several clumps that were planto] 
alongside a walk in our grounds, which is over- 
hung with trees, a few years since, are now well 
established and most profusely in the early 
spring months. ‘ 

They should be planted in clumps of about a 
dozen bulbs to each, and the bulbs should be 
dotted about irregularly, and far enough apart 
to extend over a circle of from two to three fect 
in diameter. Itis now remarkably cheap, the 
bulbs being procurable at about ten or twelve 
shillings per hundred, and it should be planted 
extensively in common with bluebells, grape 
hyacinths, and other plants of a similar 
character, wherever a suitable place for their 
reception exists. 

The very beautiful ‘forget-me-not, myosotis 
sylvatica, used so extensively for spring garden- 
ing, is also very suitable for woodland walks, 
and when once established will take care of 
itself. A few plants put out during the pre- 
sent season would seed freely, and for ever 
afterwards there would be no lack of young 
plants to take the place of the old ones as they 
die off. 


same 





MARRYING FOR MONEY. 





A tare author very truthfully says, “ Goll 
cannot buy happiness, and the parents who 
compel their daughters to marry for station or 
money commit a grievous sin against humanity 
and the Creator. And a woman who marries a 
chur] for his wealth will find that she has made 
a terrible bargain—that all the glitterings of a 
heartless grandeur are phosphorescent glitter- 
ings of heart-wretchedness; that -her life will 
be one gilded misery, and her old age will be 
like a crag on the black'side of a desert moun- 
tain, where col moonbeams sometimes glitter, 
but no birds sing, but wild storms howl and 
the hoarse thunders roar, and through the 
sweeping storms shall be heard the stern voice 
of Him, saying, ‘ Your riches are corrupted, 
your garments are moth-eaten, your gold and 
silver are cankered, and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and eat your flesh as 
if it were fire.’ ”’ 





Frarrery.—‘ Tf,” said an old fisherman, “T 
wanted to catch one simpleton, I would hook 
him with a bribe; if I wished to catch twenty, 
I would bait them with promises ; but if Idesired 
to catch a hundred, I would poison them with 
flattery.” 
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HIS OWN. 


SS 


AnicE GRArEmM rose from the piano, where she 
nad been playing dreamy, mournful music, in 
uccord with the desolate, November day, and 
went to the window, though why she did so, she 
sould not tell. 

She made a picture, that an artist would have 
lelighted to paint, as she stood there in the dull, 
grey light of the waning day, holding back the 
scarlet curtain with her hand. 

Her high-bred, cultured face showed like a 
clear-cut cameo against the scarlet of the dra- 
pery. There was beauty in every line of it ; not 
so much the beauty of colour and curve, as it was 
the beauty of intellect and soul, which found 
its strongest expression in her pure eyes. 

Strong, tender eyes they were ; you knew that 
they could soften with dreams, or flash with the 
fire of some grand thought; they could kindle 
with the earnest enthusiasm of a thorough 
woman’s heart, or grow suddenly sweet, as a 
blossom in the rain, when the heart beneath 
them was touched into sympathy. 

A dress of some soft grey cloth fell about her 
lithe form, brightened up, at the lace about her 
throat, by a cluster of wine-red geranium 
blossoms, and a cluster of the same vivid flowers 
flamed out among the heavy masses of brown 
hair, which had been coiled away from her fine 
face ina careless way, that was far more effective 
: han any studied arrangement of it would have 

een. 
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A young man walked down the street opposite 
the window, where she stood. 

A soft flush came into her face when she saw 
him, and her brown eye lighted, as the surface 
of an eddied brook breaks into sunshiny ripples 
when it is stirred. 

“TI wonder if it was to see him that I came to 
the window ?” she said, softly, as she watched 
him. ‘I wonder if there is any truth in the 
theory of a mental telegraph. Perhaps he was 
thinking of me, and his thought was transmitted 
to me over the invisible wires which connect our 
souls, and that drew me to the window. Who 
knows? IfI were to call him, I wonder if he 
would receive and understand my message ? 
John! John Trevor !”” 

She whispered the name, and strange to say 
the man looked that way suddenly, and saw her 
standing at the window. 

A quick, swift light came into his face, at 
sight of her, and he bowed, with a rare smile on 
his lips. 

She watched him out of sight, as'‘women are 
apt to watch the men they love. 

When she turned away from the window, her 
face had a thoughtful look in it. She was think- 
ing of John Trevor, and wondering if their path 
would run on together, or diverge. 

She sat down by the fire, and thought it all 
over. 

She had known John Trevor six months. He 
had come to fill the place of the Fernley rector, 
while that gentleman was away on a quarter’s 
vacation. 

There was something so winning, so earnest 











no difficulty in making himself friends in the 
rather aristocratic old place, and Alice Graem, 
with the true Graem hospitality, had invited 
him to make himself “at home,” with herself 
and aunt, whenever he felt inclined to do so. 

And he came there often, and she found him 
a man who understood her, and who was fitted 
by culture and intellect to meet her on her own 
ground. 

Because she wrote poems now and then, and 
was considered “literary,” people had come to 
be somewhat afraid of her. But John Trevor 
was not. 

And because he was so frank, so thoroughly 
honest with her, she liked him from the first; 
there was novelty in having a man disagree 
with her, and talk to her about matters and 
things as if she were a man, and capable of 
understanding them. 

He met her as his equal, and for that reason, 
if no other, from the outset of their acquaint- 
ance, she had given him a place in her friend- 
ship that no other man had ever held. He was 
young, talented, and enthusiastic. 

He threw his whole heart into the work he 
had to do for the Master, and people who heard 
him preach said he would be famous some day. 
There was fire in his sermons. There was genius 
there, and the world would find it out. 

When the rector came back +o Fernley, he 
brought to Trevor a letter from a church in a 
distant city, asking him to come and settle with 
them. 

His friend congratulated him on the prospect 
before him. 

Here was a chance of making himself popular, 
and the salary was good. 

But John Trevor was not ready to say yes to 
the offer. 

There was plenty of work in Fernley. There 
was a church in the poorer part of the town, 
whose finances were in a feeble condition, but 
he felt that the souls there were worth as much 
as they would have been if their owners had 
been worth more of the world’s goods. They 
needed someone to labour among them. There 
was a chance of doing great good there. Was 
it not his duty to stay with them? A line kept 
haunting him. 

*“Dothe duty that lies nearest thee.” But, 
in that distant city, there was waiting for him 
an opportunity to make his mark in the world. 
It would be a stepping-stone to higher things, 
and he yearned so much to reach the heights 
above him. 

And so, thinking it over, and trying to decide 
what he ought to do, John Trevor waited, and 
worked. 

Every Sunday he preached in the poor, 
little church, whose occupants were in the habit 
of thinking more of the sermon than of their 
fine clothes. 

As the weeks went by, and it came nearer to 
the time when he must decide what he was to 
do, he felt more and more that here was his 
mission for the present. Was it not His work 
that he hadundertaken? Then what right had 
he to think of himself ? 

People who had listened to him in the pulpit 
of the aristocratic church, and prophesied suc- 
cess for him, wondered at him for hesitating to 
accept the brilliant offer. 

They thought it foolish in him to squander 
his eloquence on a congregation too poor to pay 
him a decent salary. They could not under- 
stand his motive. They could not see that he 
was trying to satisfy himself, whether he was 
acting for Him or for himself. 

Alice Graem thought of all this as she sat 
there by the fire, and she hoped he would accept 
the offer, but she hated to lose him. When she 
thought of his going away, she almost wished he 
would decide that duty told him to stay where 
he was. 

He had told her of the struggle in his heart, 
and asked her to advise him. But quick to ap- 
preciate the situxtion, she had declined to have 
anything to do with his decision. Her interest 
in him might prompt her to give advice that 
would keep him from doing what ‘he ought. 
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While she sat there her aunt came in. Alice 
looked round at the sound of her footsteps, and 
made room for her before the fire. 

«IT saw Mr. Trevor go by a little while ago,” 
Mrs. Graem said, folding her hands across her 
lap, and looking at her niece, whose eyes had 
gone back to the fire. ‘He hasn’t been here in 
a long time.” 

“Yes,” answered Alice, “it has been a long 
time since he was here last. I suppose he is too 
busy to visit much.” 





“Ts he going to stay here? Or will he go | 
; which she knew he liked best to hear. He heard 
‘them as in a dream. 

he has not decided yet. What would you think | 
' self. 


west ?” asked her aunt. 

“IT don’t know,” answered Alice. “I fancy 
of it, Aunt Lucia, if he were to decide to stay 
here ?” 


“I should say that he had donea very foolish | 


thing,” answered Mrs. Graem. 


business to let such a chance slip by. If he 


declines that offer, and settles down here, the , 
chances are that he won’t amount to anything. | 


The idea! A man of his talents contented to 
take charge of a poor little church, among the 
very poorest class of people.” 

* But they have immortal souls, haven’t 
they ?” asked Alice, with a little flush coming 
into her face. 
he will accept the offer he has received, [ can 
see a noble self-sacrifice in his consenting to re- 
main here and take charge of ‘that poor, little 
church. Whatever he does, he will do because 
he thinks his duty points that way.” 

«Are you quite sure it is his love for the 
people he preaches to, and his sense of duty, 
that keeps him here ?” asked her aunt, watching 
her keenly. “People have hinted to me that 
there was another reason why he hesitated to ac- 
cept the offer. You ought to hnow whether 
there is any truth in it or not.” 

«IT know of no reason except the one I have 
spoken of,” answered Alice, with flushing 
cheeks. ‘I know what you mean. John Trevor 
has never said one word of love to me. He is 
my friend, but nothing more.” 

“You mean that he has” not said anything 
which would give you to understand that he felt 
a deeper regard for you than that of friendship,” 
said her aunt. ‘ You are not blind.” 

Alice made no answer, but a tender light came 
into her eyes. It might have been a reflection 
of the fire. 

“ Understanding the situation as you must,” 
went on her aunt, “ you ought to take measures 
to prevent his—his—making any mistakes. A 
word or two from you would show him how the 
case stands.” 

«I don’t think I understand exactly what you 
mean,” said Alice, lifting her eyes to her aunt’s 


e. 

«* Why, yes you do!” exclaimed Mrs. Graem. 
“You know well enough that Trevor loves 

ou.” 
«NoI don’t,” answered Alice. “‘ He has never 
told me so, and I have no right to suppose that 
his regard for me is more than friendship, until 
I learn the fact from his lips. And if he does 
love me, what then ?” 

«Sure enough, what then?” asked Mrs. 
Graem. “It doesn’t make any difference about 
what right you have to suppose anything. You 
can see that he loves you, if he doesn’t say so. 
And if you encourage him to tell you so, the 
probability is that he will be perfectly willing 
to be encouraged. Of course you’d never do 
such an insane thing as to marry him ?” 

«Why not ?” answered Alice, looking into the 
fire again, with a soft colour in her cheeks. “ If 
he loves me—if [loved him, that would be a 
very sensible thing to do, I think.” 

And straightway Alice’s face took on a 
thoughtful look, which gave her aunt to under- 
stand that the conversation was at an end. 

That evening John Trevor came in to spend an 
hour or two, in that delightfully informal way 
which was a fashion of his. 

Alice met him with that rare smile she kept 
for her best friends. 


He held her hand in his fora moment, in a | for her. 


« A man has no | 


into his eyes; a look that held the power in it 
to bring the roses out in June-time brightness 
upon her cheek, and made her eyes droop and 
waver before it. 

But he dropped her hand suddenly, almost 
rudely, and she looked up to see his face grown 
cold and stern, as if blaming himself for the ex- 
hibition of some weakness. 

«Play for me,” he said, motioning her to- 
ward the piano. “I don’t want to talk just 
now.” 

She sat down and played softly the pieces 


He was trying to gain the mastery over him- 


Every time he saw this woman’s face, his | 


heart cried out for love. 

Tender words would come rushing to his lips, 
and only by the force of his strong will could he 
keep back their utterance. 

* Idiot that I was to come here to-night,” he 
told himself. 


her voice makes me forget myself. Why can’t 


| I put the thought of love for her out of my 
| mind, when I know that she can never be more 


«For my part, though I hope he | 





| 


way that was more lover-like than otherwise, | 


and the woman, whose hand thrilled beneath him on for the sake of bringing him to her feet. 
his touch, saw a sudden wistful tenderness come | It shocked him to think her capable of doing 


| this.” 


to me than she is now ? 


“The sight of her, the sound of | 





I try to remember that 


her world and mine are far apart; but with her | 
smile on me I forget everything, except that I} 
| putting her hand in his. 


love her.” 

She ceased playing by-and-bye and came and | 
sat down near him. 

“You have come to tell me that you have | 
made your decision, I am sure,” she said, pre- | 
sently. | 

“Yes,” he answered, in an absent way; “I 
have decided at last.” 

« And is it to go or stay ?”’ sheasked, with her 
earnest eyes upon his face. 

“TI shall stay here,’ he answered. “Oh! 
Alice, my friend, you don’t know what it has 
cost me to make that decision; but, it is my 
duty, I think.” 

«TI understand,” she said softly, and her face 
was full of reverence for the man who could 
sacrifice his hope of reaching higher levels for 
the good of those in lowly places. “I do not 
think you will regret what you have done. IfI 
can help you in any way, in the work you have 
to do, down there among your people, let me do 
it. I shall be glad to.” 

“Oh, you might help me so much, if you 
would,” he cried, and put out his hand as if to 
draw her to him, in a swift, impulsive way. 
**T need you so much.” 

Then, asif suddenly remembering himself, 
he shut his lips tightly to keep back the words 
that struggled for utterance. 

«Forgive me,” he said, and there was a sound 
of pain in his voice that he could not hide. “I 
forget myself sometimes. I must not come 
here any more.” 

«Why ?” she asked, with her frank, pure eyes 
looking into his. 

“Don’t ask mewhy!” he cried. “I think 
you know. If a child sees a star, and cries for 
it, isn’t it better to keep him out of sight of it, 
than to have him striving for that which is out 
of reach ?” 

« What star are you striving for?” sheasked, 


with wavering eyes and scarlet cheeks. ‘Are 
you sure it is out of reach ?” 
“Don’t tempt me,” he cried. “You are 


cruel, cruel! Ihave enough to fight against 
already. I am going away, and I shall not 
come here again. You might have spared me 


And before she knew it he was gone. 

« He thinks Iam leading him on, and is too 
blind to see that I love him,” she cried, bitterly, 
pacing up and down the floor. “Oh, John, I 
would gladly give you as truea love as any 
woman ever gave, if you would take it.” 

After that, John Trevor kept aloof from the 
woman he loved. He felt that he was not 
strong enough to fight against himself, when 
the sight of her face and the sound of her voice 
woke into fierce struggle the passion he held 


He loved her, yet believed that she had led 








that; but, since their paths in life were so far 
apart, and he had always told himself that 
women of her station never stooped to one so 
lowly as his, he could explain her conduct in no 
other way. 

Sometimes he asked himself if it might not 
be possible that she loved him. But the 
thought of what she was, and what might be 
hers, made that idea seem preposterous to him. 
He lacked confidence in himself. He under- 
valued his own merits, and took it for granted 
that the barriers of social inequality and wealth 
could never be removed. 

For weeks he did not meet her face to face. 
Then, one Sabbath morning, when he stood up 
in the plain little pulpit he saw her face lifted 
to his own, just as he began to read the morn- 
ing lesson, and, for a moment, he saw nothing 
eise. 

That face! the one face in the world to him. 
It haunted him for days after. It haunted him 
at all times, for that matter, but fora long time 
after that Sabbath morning, it would come be- 
tween him and his book or his manuscript, and 
the soft, tender eyes dazzled and bewildered 
him. 

When his sermon was over he spoke to her. 
She met him with a glad light in her face, 

“It does me good to see you,” she cried, 
“Why have you 
ignored us so, of late? Ihave not seen you for 
weeks.” 

“T have been busy,” he said, evasively. “I 
go but little anywhere. How did you happen 
to get strayed so far from aristocratic St. 
Mark’s, this morning ?” ‘ 

“T heard so much of you that I wanted to 
hear what your preaching was like. Yon are 
getting to be famous, in this part of the city, 
do you know that ?” 

“IT am_ glad if my people like me,” he 
answered, modestly. “It keeps mein my work, 
to know that their sympathy and appreciation 
are mine.” 

«“T want you to come up and see me, as you 
used to do,” she said. “I want to talk to you 
about so many things. You talk to me as if I 
were not a woman. Now no one else can forget 
that fact. I hate to be talked to in the way 
most of your sex seem to think it necessary to 
talk tous. When will you come!” 

“T—I do not know,” he answered, pale with 
the sudden unutterable longing to claim her as 
his own, by the right of love, that took posses- 
sion of him. “I cannot promise to come at all. 
It is better for me not to come.” 

Something compelled him to say those last 
words. 

“Why ?” she asked, with her clear eyes seek- 
ing to read his. 

**Because—” he hesitated for a moment, 
wavering betwen an impulse to tell her the 
truth then and there, and a man’s dread of 
owning his weakness. “ Because, it is safer, 
it is better for me to keep away from you. I 
could not work, if I were to think of you as I 
should, if I were to visit you as I used to. Don’t 
come here again. Our ways are wide apart. 
Don’t make me forget where my ways lies, if 
you care for me asa friend. Let me keep my 
heart for my work.” ‘ 

He spoke in a swift, impulsive way. He was 
very pale. When he had done he turned away 
abruptly, and went out of the little church, 
never once looking back. Perhaps he did not 
dare to trust himself to do so. 

“Oh! blind, wilfully blind!” she whispered 
to herself, and went down the aisle with a 
strangely thoughtful look in her eyes. 

Autumn gave place to winter; and John 
Trevor worked hard and tried toforget. But he 
could never do that. 

He sat in his study alone. To-morrow was 
the Sabbath, and he hoped to speak nobler and 
more earnest words to.the men and women, who 
would listen to him, than he had ever done 
before. 

Someone knocked at the door. He went to 
it and opened it. A little boy came in. 

«Please, sir, mother’s worse, and the lady 
says she’s going to die, and sent me to ask you 
to come.” 
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down, and cried, softly, 
open door. 

rou,” Trevor said, putting on 

Then he went out into 

th the child’s hand in 













It was bitterly cold, 


; and the wind blew the 
et into their faces. He felt the boy shiver- 
ing, in the keen breath of the north-easter, and 
off his cl and wrapped it about the 




















A NOTE FROM THE SHRUBBERY 


— 





Some specimens of the beautiful Pyrus malus 
floribunda, and P. spectabilis, in our shrubbery 
here present such a charming appearance when 
in flower during the month of May, that I un- 
hesitatingly pronounce them to be two of the 
best spring-flowering shrubs in existence. Con- 
sequently I would strongly recommend their 
being extensively planted in the front lines of 
the shrubberies. The former flowers most pro- 
fusely, the young slender shoots being usually 
covered throughout their entire length with 













thinly-clad form 
“Oh, don’t do that,” the child cried. ‘You 
need it. I’m used to the cold.”’ 
“Vy need it most,” Trevor said. The boy 
¢ ] up into his face, through tear 
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lady, } arraia of 2p r.”” 

S hine Trevor whom the boy meant, 
witl further tioning. 








They climbed two fli 
and he followed the boy 
furnished room. 

By the bedside there wa 


hts of rickety stairs, | 


ito a small, scantily- 










sanother woman, and 






he } who was bef she rose and turned | 
+¢ | 
H it to the bed, and bent over the dying 





woman. | 
whispered. He saw that she | 
the cpen gates, and knelt down |} 





« } ray,” 


was very near 









to obey her last request. Alice Graem knelt 
beside him, while the boy clung to his mother’s 
wasted hand, weeping bitterly. 

It was a tender, simple, earnest prayer that 





1at little room, and it bore 
on its wings the soul of the weary pilgrim, who 
had longed for rest, for when prayer was done, 
and they rose up, the woman was dead. 
1 a" 1 . " : | 
When, shortly after, two or three women came 
in to care for the dead body, Alice prepared to 
go. Trevor waited for her at the door. When 


she came out he drew her hand within his arm, 


i€ 
went heavenward in tl 














and silently, thoughtfully, they went down the 
whit reet. 

The storm had ended, and the city was trans- 
figured inthe moonlight. Everything 


was pure 





eemed like a new world. 
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The king may claim his own,” she said, 
softly, lifting her eyes, full of tender light, to 
his, for one brief moment, and then hiding them 
on his broad chest 

And he held } 
beautiful face 
terable gladu: 
Own! 













1er to his breast, and kissed, the 
in the rapture of an unut- 
At last, at last, he had His 



































| growth and of moderate stature. Sing 
' mens on the lawn would also p 
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flowers of the brightest crimson hue when in 
the bud, and pure wi when fully expanded, 
a combination which, it is 
the most pleasing character. The 
flowers of the latter are semi-double, deep red 
in the bud, and pale rose when expanded. 

The first-named is the best of the two, but 
both should find a place wherever room for a 
dozen shrubs can befound. They are of neat 

le speci- 
resent a fine ap- 
pearance. J. B. 
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FACETLA. 


A FRENCH CLOCK. 


“Havye gat airy clock to sell—somethin’ niec, 
for a present to me sisther.” 
“We have all kinds of clocks,” replied the 


jeweller; “twenty-four-hour clocks and eight- 
day clocks, from five shillings up to fifty pounds 
in price. Here’s one that will just suit 


you—a2 


| fine French clock, worth three pounds.’ 


- Divil take yer French clock! Give us wan 
that me sisther kin understhand whin it 
sthrikes.” 


HER FEET. 


Neue has a four-year-old sister, Mary— 


« Matie,” they callher. The other morning she 
complained to mamma that her “ button shoes 
were hurting ;”’ and mamma thought relief might 
come from changing right to left. 

“Why, Matie, you’ve put them on the wrong 
feet.” 

Puzzled and just ready to cry, she made 
answer: 

« What’ll I do, mamma ? 
Pve got!” 





They’re all thefeet 


HIS ONE FAULT. 
HF was a meek-eyed granger, and as he came 
ely into our presence an uncommon 


1¢ yellow dog slunk in between his 





r’s legs. 
ir. Editor,” said the visitor, “that there 
be homely, but he is the best cattle dog 











ed in | 
ittle roga 


goo rd tim », he sudder ly stk i} 
and turning towards the 
« Thos« hans must be quiet.” 

Of course, all eyes in the church we 





2 at once 
on ens y oon trio, when one of them exclaimed 


in reply : “Jimmy made me |i gh.” 

The effect is easily imagined. 

A TatL man having rallied a friend on. the 
shortness of his legs, the friend repliec : 

“My legs reach the ground—what more can 
yours do?” 


A Lapby being asked whether she could Keep a 
secret replied : ; 

Of course not ; what is the good of knowing a | 
secret unless you may immediately tell it to | 
somebody else ?” 





OLD WINE. 
Daniun WerspstEeR once dined with an old | 
Boston merchant, and when they came to the 
wine a dusty old bottle was carefully decanted | 


hardly necessary to | 


be a very little while 


| person the next 


by John and passed to the host. Taking the 
bottle, he poured out Mr. Webtser’s glass and 
handed it to him. Then pouring out another 
for himself, he held it to the light, and said: 
** How do you like it, Mr. Webster ?” 
“T think it is a fine specimen of old port. rk 
* Now can you guess what it cost me?” said 
the host. 
“Surely not,” said Mr. 
know that it is excellent.” 
“ Well, now, I can tell you, for Imade a care- 
ful estimate the other day. When I add the 
interest to the first price, I find that it cost me 
the sum of just five shillings per glass.” 
“Good gracious! you don’t say so,” said Mr. 
| Webster ; and then draining his glass, he pre- 
sented it again, with the remark, Fill it up 
again as quick as you can, for I want to stop 
that confounded interest.” 


Webster; “I only 





HOP SCOTCH ALE. 


A conremporary states that between them 
two important brewers propose to use 80,000 
quarters of malt less next year than this, and 
argues how bad trade must be in England when 
all this Jess beer will be drunk. Nonsense; how 
bad the beer will be when all this less malt will 
be used! It is singular, too, that while discover- 
ing this mare’s nest about malt, a usually well- 
informed paper should have omitted to state 
that, owing to the great depression in commer- 
cial circles, there will be less than half the usual 

quantity of “ hops” this coming season. 

—Fun. 





A scHootmastEer at the North, questioning 
his scholars upon certain points of i 
history, asked a little shaver the followi 

«* How long-were the children of Israel in the 
wilderness ?”” 

* How long ?” 


«Yes 








| 

| : : 

| “They was there until they found their way 

| out,” responded the urchin. 

* Very well. What calamity befell Nebuchad- 
nezzer for his wickedness ?” 


«He was obliged to turn Grahamite and live 
on vegetables.” 
«You may take your scat.” 


| true, that the nutmeg grater makes the nutmeg 
less. 

| Wry is 

| show ? 


. gM 
| Jupy’s cook tells her, though strange, it is 
| 


a good argument like a wild heast 
?—Because it is so-logical! 
A WARNING. 


”* says a contempo- 


«No man should marry, 

| rary intended specially for ‘the reading of the fair 

| sex, ‘* except he is ina pos ition to provide a home 
for his bride, in which there is not only a deal 

| table but alsoa walnut-wood piano.” ‘this is a 
very proper sentiment ; but even then fer 3 sub- 

| ject is not exhausted, for many @ marr } 

with rosewood and ends with pine. 
























| in this coun yes, sir, he is the best cattledog | 
L ever saw. But he has one fault—just one fanit, A NEW WAY OF “SAVING YOUR BACON.” 
sir—he won't look a the cattle till they are TaxE one pound of the best breakfas 
d.’ Ke as streaky as possible ; two dozen new- k 
— la nice West Pp halia ham ; ; six pounds of the best 
A minister being gree annoyed b : Cambridge sausages 5 & b race of partridges ; one 
small boys in the He ry, who wer & | sirloin (¢ old) of roast beef ; and two pots ‘of mar- 


» | malade (Scotch). Then put your pound of bacon 


| away carefully ina separate safe in a corner of 
| your larder ; lock that safe securely and lose the 
key. ‘Then proceed to make your forthcoming 
breakfasts off the new-laid eggs, the Westphalia 
ham, the Cambridge sausages, and the other 
comestibles above mentioned. 
This will be found to be a most effectual recipe 
for the result desired. —Judy. 


FORGOT THE NAME. 


A crrratn French gentleman, having been 
in England, was javited 
a friend’s house, when a large howl of punch 
was made—a liquor he had never seen before, 
and which did not at all agree with him. 
Having forgot the name of it, he asked a 
day: 
** What dey call dat liquor in England which 
is all de contradiction—where is the brandy to 
| make it strong and de vater to make it veak, de 
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it sour ?”” 

« Punch,” answered the other, “I suppose you 
mean.” 

«Ay, ponch!” cried monsieur; “it almost 
ponch my brain out last night.” 


A SLOW TRAIN. 


« Stowrown!” shouted the guard, as the train 
glowed up to the station. 

«* Five years for refreshment!” yelled a pas- 
senger, who said his son had grown up since the 
train started. 

Tue latest about fast time is that on a certain 
American railroad a young man put his head out 
of the car window to kiss some one in the female 
line good-bye, when the train went ahead so 
rapidly that he kissed an old African lady at the 
next station. 


A Hieutanp teacher, who in a fit of vexation 
ealled her pupils a set of young adders, on being 
reproved for her language, explained by saying 
that she was speaking to those just commencing 
arithmetic. 

HIS WANT. 

A tramp walked into the Third-street Bank, 
Cincinnati, the other day (if we may trust the 
Fat Contributor), and stepping up to the counter, 
said : 

“T want to know if all the greenbacks have 
been retired from the circulation ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the clerk, “ there are about 
450,000,000 of them yet.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,” said the man with visible 
emotion. ‘ You take a load off my mind. Itis 
so long since I have seen one that I was afraid 
they had all been retired.” 

And then he slowly retired himself. 


THE REASON WHY. 


A meprcat contemporary mentions that the 
muscles of the human jaw represent a power 
equal to a pressure of one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. This probably accounis for the 
immense difficulty which some people experience 
in holding theirs. —Judy. 

TO SPORTSMEN. 

Tux “close season” of Masters of the Rolls 
extends from January 1 to August 31. Master- 
of-Rolls-shooting during that period is punish- 
able as felony. —Funny Folks. 

TO HAVE AND TO KEEP. 


Lanptapy:—l’m sure I hope you’re comfort- 
able, sir! I do so dislike changing my lodgers ; 
when I get a nice single gentleman I could keep 
him for ever !” —Fun. 

APPROPRIATE. 


Te Grand Duke, when he makes his compli- 
mentary entry into Stamboul, after passing by 
the Valley of Sweet Waters, is to call on the 
Sultan at the “ Yield-his Kiosk.” Could the 
line of visit be better chosen ? —Punch. 





STATISTICS. 





Tuer Russian Losses In Toe War.—Official 
returns state that the Russian losses in killed 
and wounded during the late war amounted to 
89,304. officers and men. Among these were 10} 
generals killed and 11 wounded. One Prince of | 
the Imperial family, and 34 members of the | 
higher nobility of Russia fell on the field of 
battle. Of the wounded 36,824 are perfectly 
recovered, and 10,000 more will, it is expécted, 
be able to leave the hospitals during the next 
few weeks; 121 men were prisoners in the 
hands of the Turks when the armistice was 
concluded. The proportion of killedand wounded 
to the total number engaged was. very large; 
one out of every six men who went into action 
being either wounded or left dead on the field 
of battle. In the great actions of the late 
Franco-German war the proportion of killed 
and wounded to the men engaged was very 
nearly the same; being one-sixth in the battles 
of Woerth and Spicheren, and one-eighth in the 
battle of Vionvilleor Mars-la-Tour. At Grave- 








lotte the proportion was only one-eleventh, at 
Weissenberg one-twelfth. In some of the 
earlier battles of the present century, however, 
the losses were far heavier in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, amounting to one-third of the 
forces engaged at Salamanca, Borodino, and 
Eylau, to one-fourth at Marengo, and to one- 
fifth at Friedland. Further, the returns show 
that one out of every 11 wounded men received 
into the Russian hospitals died from the effects 
of the injuries received. During the whole 
campaign, it is added, only two men were 
punished with death; one for the crime of 
desertion, the other for robbery, accompanied 
with violence. On the other hand, 20,000 re- 
wards were given inthe form of decorations, 
promotions, or awards of money, the Sth corps, 
which so long held and defended the Schipka 
Pass, receiving the greatest proportion. 








LOVE’S PARTNERSHIP. 


Sinz by side, and hand in hand, 
Husband and wife, through all kinds 
of weather, 

Governed by Love’s sweet command, 
On through life ever go together ; 
Every joy and every care, 

Every gain and loss they share. 


Life is not all sunny days 
Even to those whom fortune blesses, 
For along its brightest ways 
One will meet with sore distresses, 
Just as on the fairest sea 
Storms will rise and wrecks will 
be. 


Brighter, lovelier far the sky 
Which in the heaviest clouds was 
shrouded, 
After the tempest passes by, 
Leaving it fair and all unclouded, 
Than before its smiles so warm 
Hidden were behind the storm. 


And their hearts shall stronger grow 
By the cares that may oppress 
them— 
Husband and wife—if they but know 
Sorrow may come, and come to bless 
them, 
If ’tis viewed in reason’s light, 
And its lesson learned aright ; 


If, as side by side they go, 
Happily mated, through all kinds of 
weather, 
Every joy and every woe 
In partnership they share together ; 
One compact, only one they 


own, 
And-that was sealed by Love 
alone: Cc. D. 





GEMS. 





Every one should consider himself entrusted, 
not only with his own conduct, but with that of 
others. 

Do not permit yourself to be led away by the 
multitude, for you will be alone when you die, 
and when you render your last account. 

PEOPLE are commonly soemployed in pointing 
out faults in those before them as to forget that 
someone behind may at the same time be de- 
scanting on their own. 

Every human being influences his companion 
for good or evil. Not the meanest creature on 
earth lives without touching someone, and in 
that touch infiuencing, moulding, shaping to 
better ends or to worse. 

Marriace is of so much use to a women, 
opens out to her so much of life, and puts her 
in the way of so much freedom and useftlness, 
that, whether she marry ill or well, she can 
hardly miss some benefit. 

Untyrersau love is like a glove without 





fingers, which fits all hands alike and none 
closely ; but true affection is like a glove with 
fingers, which fits one hand only, and sits close 
to that one. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





A pzrrer plan for improving the aroma of 
butter, in use in many parts of Switzerland 
noted for good milk and fine butter, is as fol- 
lows: The milk, as soon as it is drawn, and 
while yet warm, is filtered through a sprig of 
washed fir tips, the stem of which is inserted 
loosely and upright in the hole of the funnel. 
The milk deposits hairs, skins, clots, or ge'ati- 
nous sliminess on the leaves. It has imparted 
to it a most agreeable odour, and does not 
readily turn sour. A fresh sprig should be used 
each time. 

Botrer Keer Fresn.—Take it as it comes 
from the churn, and wash the butter-milk tho- 
roughly out of it, then dry the surface of the 
butter with a clean cloth, break into small 
pieces, and pack it solid into a crock. The air 
must be entirely expelled. Set the crock in a 
kettle half-filled with water, then place the kettle 
over the fire until the water boils. While boil- 
ing remove from the fire, and let the crock 
remain in the water until cold. 

CoucH Syrrup.—Take one-half pint of good 
vinegar, the same of molasses; boil together. 
While hot, add one half ounce of laudanum. 
Dose, one tablespoonful five or six times a 
day. 

Froir Sauces.—These are all very rich and 
delicious, for puddings, and used as a garnish 
also they add greatly to the beauty of the 
pudding when ready for service. ‘The preserve 
juice is to be somewhat thickened with corn- 
starch and boiled ; then the fruit thrown in, and 
all poured over the pudding together. Marma- 
lades and stiff jellies make good garnishes for 
puddings. 















MISCELLANEOUS. 





Exeuty thousand people visited the Paris Ex- 
hibition building in one day (Sunday). 

A Minp Wintrr.—A wild winter implies to 
a certain extent excessive humidity, and that 
must sometimes culminate ina fog. A country 
fog consists of water only; but a town fog con- 
sists of water, soot, sulphur, and many more 
obnoxious elements that constitute a mixture 
inimical to life of every kind, from camellias up- 
ward and downward, so that we never see a tuft 
of green moss near a smoky town, and human 
life is there cut short by bronchitis and asthma. 

A NEW museum has been inaugurated at the 
Invalides, to amuse not only the old pensioners 
but the public; the gallery contains plaster and 
coloured models of all the “savage” warriors— 
in every part of the world, who prefer clubs, 
bone lancets, bows and arrows, &c., to Krupp 
cannon and repeating rifles for knocking out 
brains. 

WE understand that during the ensuing 
London season some fancy dress balls will be 
given, upon which occasions it will be intimated 
that all costumes are to be those of the full 
evening dresses of the persons represented. At 
a masquerade it is all very weil for ladies to ap- 
pear as vivandiéres, flower and gipsy girls, and 
men in Milton costume, or as cooks, Indian 
savages, quack doctors, or negro melodists, but 
to make a fancy dress ball thoroughly complete, 
every costume should be an evening one. 

Wiru reference to the Queen’s intended visit 
to Germany, it is reported that Her Majesty will 
leave England with Prince Leopold and the 
Princess Beatrice, after the rising of Parliament, 
visiting the Grand Duke at Darmstadt first. 
Having spent some days with her daughter 
there, she will proceed to Coburg, and pass 
some weeks at Rosenau. ‘There she will be 
joined by the Crown Prince and Princess, and 
their newly married daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. F. P.—Considering the disadvantaces which have 
affected you, we consider your handwriting is highly 
creditable, but it would be well if you could render your 
spelling more accurate—to double the “ p”’ in opinion is 
® serious error. 

Comus.—The nonsense story you inquire about (written 
we believe originally by Quin, the actor) is to be found 
in “‘The Further Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green,” 
mart of a well-known and amusing work by ‘“‘ Cuthbert 
Be de ’’ (Rev. Edward Bradley), and is as follows: “‘ She 
went into the garden to eut a cabbage to make an apple- 
pie. Just then a great she-bear coming down the street 
poked its nose into the shop-window. ‘ What! no soap?’ 
So he died, and she (very imprudently) married the bar- 
ber. And there were present at the wedding the Joblillies, 
the Piccannies, and the Gobelites, and the great Panjan- 
drum himself, with the little button on top. So they all 
set to playing Catch-who-catch-can till the gunpowder ran 
out of the heels Of their boots.” 

Brta.—We do not remember to have mct witha poem 
called “ The Convent.” 

Mavrice R.—Thereis the “‘ French Polisher’s Manual,” 
by a French polisher, published by Spon, of Charing 
Cross, price 6d.,which might suit you. 

Epirx B.—It is not necessary to give notive to quit 
before twelve o’clock in the day, the popular notion not- 
withstanding, but a reasonable hour should be selected. 
As you surmise, the quarter day is not ended at noon. 

Forert-Msz-Not.—We have no time to make useless 
calculations. 

S. M. R.—After the lapse of so longa time, we think 
the tradesman was justified in supposing that you did 
not intend to claim the goods. Clearly you failed to com- 
ply with the terms of the tacit agreement, and that 
without exflanation. 

Speccutator.—Whether the individual of whom you 
inquire is a bona-fide money-lender or not we should not 
like to say, as we know nothing of him, but your repre- 
sentations suggest grave suspicions. People, it seems, 
will not be warned by the revelations that occasionally 
appear in the newspapers. 

ATER.—All we can say is that numbers of persons 
similarly situated with yourself, with a large family to 
attend to and manage for, have found Judson’s dyes an 
article of necessity, economically speaking. Their efficacy 
48 now beyond question, while the method of employing 
them is so simple and easy that failure is impossible. 

O. P.—One of the poems will appear as soon as space 
permits. 

P. W.—1. A pleasant and amiable expression rests upon 
the a nee ie submitted. 2. Writing quite good enough 
for Telegraph Office. 

A Reaper.—l. Each back number can be had at the 
office for one penny, three halfpence by post. 2. Charcoal, 
nitre, and sulphur, with iron, steel, copper, or zinc filings, 
as the case may be. It would not be helpful to go fur- 
ther into detail, as you would probably fail in any attempt 
to make them for yourself. 

J.J. D.—To make flummery: “ Put finely ground oat- 
meal to steep in water for three days. Pour off the thin 
of the first water and add more water. Stir up, strain, 
and boil this with a little salt till smooth and of the 
thickness required, adding water at first. If it is in 
danger of becoming too stiff a piece of butter is an im- 
provement and a little white sugar. Serve in a basin 
with milk, wine, cider, or cream.”’ 

Rosewoop.—l. When greyness of the hair shows itself 
it is an indication of want of tone; such an appearance 
at the age of twenty is certainly premature. Frequent 
cutting and judicious occasional plucking out might do 
good with frequent brushing and freedom from covering. 
2. Brown hair-dye is sometimes made of equal parts 
litharge and lime, well mixed, and formed into a paste 
with milk. Previous to application the haix should be 
washed with soda and water, to free it from grease. 3. 
Experience teaches that short men seem generally to 
simire tall ladies, and tall men frequently select short 
ones. But those of medium height receive the most 
favour from the rest of the world. 

J. W. G.—Your best plan would be to wait until the 
daughter comes of age, when she will acquire the estate 
left by her father, and be also responsible for his debt. 
While legally an infant she is not liable. 

EastTrourne.—The conduct of your whilom lover is 
unquestionably highly improper. You might try the 
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he is actually married to another you could not be certain 
that you wonld not be his ultimate selection. A solicitor 
would advise you as to the best course to pursue. 

GReErBack, TroTrer, and Durir, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Greyback is twenty-one, tall. Trotter is twenty- 
three, of a loving disposition. Durie is twenty-one, of 
medium height, fond of children. 

A. M. W.S. and S. E. H., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony A. M. W.S. is twenty-three, tall, dark hair 
and eyes, good-looking, fond of home and music. 8. E. H. 
is twenty-five, fair, good-looking, tall, golden hair, blue 
eyes. 

4 and Any, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Minnie is of medium height, dark brown hair, 
light blue eyes, fond of home. Amy is fond of music and 
dancing, home and children, light hair, light blue eyes, 
loving. 

ENGuisH FuaG, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
one, fair, fond of children, would like to correspond with 
a young lady. 

J. G., twenty-one, dark, tall, domesticated, fond of 
home and children, wishes to correspond with a young 
gentleman. 

E. D., dark hair and eyes, good-looking, of a loving dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a fair young gen- 
| tleman. 

Ervyest and Gustavo, two friends, would like to corre- 
snond with two young ladies.. Ernest is twenty, dark, 
good-looking. Gustavo is twenty-three, loving, fond of 
music and children. 

Hero, tall, dark, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about sixteen. 


WHEN LOVE GROWS COLD. 


THERE is peace within the house, 
Though the wild winds storm, 

There is joy within the house 
When the heart is warm : 

But there’s trouble every day 
Till the year is old, 

And sorrow worse than death 
When love grows cold. 


There is sunshine on the way 
When the heart is light, 

There our pleasant fancies play 
When the hearth is bright ; 

But o’er earth’s attractive things 
There’s a flood of darkness rolled, 

Oh! a worsethan wintry shroud 
When love grows cold. 


There are words that burn like stars— 
Oh, how deep they shine! 

There are smiles that light the soul 
With a joy divine ; 

But the anguish and the pain 
Cannot o’er be told 

That settle on the heart 
When love grows cold. 


Two work in unison sweet 
When love burns bright ; 

Two share in every bliss 
From morn till night ; 

But the world is not too wide 
Hearts estranged to hold, 
Nor the grave too dark or deep 

When love grows cold. 


There’s a curse upon the house; 
There’s an evil in the land ; 
There’s a ca1_ker at the heart ; 
There’s a blight on every hand; 
No fragrance to the flowers, 
No value to the gold, 
< y or comfort anywhere 
hen love grows cold, I. C:; 
L. B., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, dark, 
medium height, would like to correspond witha young 
lady with a view to matrimony, about nineteen, fond of 
home. 
M. J. C., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre- 
spord with a young man about twenty-five, dark, and 
loving. 
Susan, twenty-five, dark, would like to correspond 
with a man about the same age with a view to matri- 
mony. 
R. D. S., twenty-one, tall, light hair, blue eyes, loving, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 
fond of home. 
Vv. K. L. and W. L., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would liketo correspond with two young ladies. V. K. L. 
is handsome, tall, fair. W. L. is good-looking, fair. Must 
be about twenty, medium height. 
W. W., twenty, tall, good-looking, dark, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, dark hair 
and eyes. 
CuarE and Jessiz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with twoyoung gentlemen. Clare is eighteen, tall, 
good-looking, hazel eyes. Jessie is seventeen, fair, tall, 
fond of music, good-looking, blue eyes, and of’a loving 
disposition. 
Daw and Wittiam, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Dan is twenty-four, fair, 
of a loving disposition, light hair, grey eyes. William is 
ie curly hair, blue eyes. 


. V., F. RB. C., and C. G. would like to correspond 
with three young gentlemen. W. V. is twenty, medium 
height, fond of home and children. F. RB. C. is nineteen, 


dark, medium height, of a loving disposition. C. G. is 
twenty, fair, fond of dancing and music, good-tempered. 
Respondents must be about nineteen, fair, and medium 





effect of a remonstrance if you should so wish, but until 


height, 


A. G. F., nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark. 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

Jenny L., twenty, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young man about twenty-five, tall, 

ark. 

Bessy, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fair, medium 
height, would like to correspond witha young man about 
the same age. 

Kater and Any, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Kate is nineteen, 
blue eyes, fair, Ann is seventeen, fair, medium height, 
dark eyes. 

C. F. and D. N., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ladies. C. F. is twenty-two, hazel eyes, tall, 
fond of home. D. N. is twenty-four, medium height, 
good-looking, dark eyes. 

G. H. aud D. K., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two ladies. G. H. is twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children, good-looking. D. K. is 
twenty-one, of a loving disposition, dark hair and eyes, 
lair. 

D. B. and E. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men about twenty-four. D. B. is twenty- 
two. E. G. is twenty, brown hair. 

Mavp and Annig, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Maud is eighteen, 
dark brown hair and blue eyes. Annie is eighteen, dark 
hairand eyes. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-four. 

S. D. S. would like to correspond with a young lady. 
Respondent must be thoroughly domesticated, fond of 
home and children. 

Evertz and Lity, two friends, would like to correspond 
with-two seamen inthe Royal Navy. Everil is eighteen, 
fair, light blue eyes, tall, fond of home and dancing. Lily 
is nineteen, brown hair and eyes, dark, and very fond of 
music. 

Dora and Marta, two friends, would likelto correspond 
with two ‘young men with a view to matrimony. - Dota 
is twenty-one, grey eyes, thoroughly domesticated, tall. 
Marie is seventeen, brown hair, grey eyes, medium height, 
fond of home. 

Froxry and Eprra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Florryis twenty, light brown 
hair and eyes, fond of home and children. Edith is nine- 
teen, dark hair, brown éyes, medium height. Respondents 
must be between twenty and twenty-three, fond of home 
and children, good-tempered. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Mavp is mer, em to by—Fish Torpedo. 
Mitty by— Harvey To o. 
Bertua by—L. M. G., nineteen, medium height, and 
rk. 
Mottr by—J. W. 
Maup by—A. F. 
K. B. by—Violet, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fond 
of home. 
M. K. by—Maud, aineteen, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home. 
ALF by—Edith. 
CHARLIE by—Lily. 
Mavp by. , twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, 
medium height. 
» — by—George, light hair, hazel eyes, of medium 
eight. 
K. B. by—Fanny. 
Divan by—Robert, twenty-five, brown hair, grey eyes, 
fond of home. 
Liman by—Tom, curly hair, fond of music, medium 
height, fair. 
EvELInE by—Henry, twenty-seven, auburn hair, blue 
eyes. 
HertiE by—B. P. 
Leopotp by—Annette, eighteen, brown hair, fond of 
music. 
GrorcEe by—Clarice, seventeen, golden hair, tall, violet 
eyes, fond of music and cing. 
Lortir by—R. K., twenty-five, black hair, of medium 
height, fair. 





AL the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of TuE 
Loxypon Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasuxiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 


EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXIX. of Tuz Lonpow REapER 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the TiTLe and Inpex to Vol. XXIX., Price On 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 183 (April) Now Ready, Price Sixpence 
Post Free Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tux Lonpow Reaver, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+it W cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. A they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 
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